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WE HAVE A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


Prompt Shipping Service Guaranteed! 


TIN 
Friction top Pails and Cans GLASS 

*214 Ib. cans, per reshipping case Masterline Glass Jars 

££ Sere Serre $1.10 2 Ib. jars, per carton of 12 ...... $ 58 
*214 Ib. cans, per carton of 100 .. 3.75 1 Ib. jars, per carton of 24 ...... 87 
°§ thn pails, per reshipping case on 14 Ib. jars, per carton of 24 ...... .67 
“5 Tb. pelts ‘per carton of 50 ..... 2.88 Bee Hive Jars 
*10 ry pails, per reshipping case 2 Ib. jars, per carton of 12...... 58 

 & See ease eee By fo 1 Ib. jars, per carton of 24 ...... 87 

*10 ~ pails, per carton of 50 ..... 4.30 12 Ib. jars, per carton of 24 ...... 67 
60 Ib. cans, 242” caps, in bulk, 

RRR ei Pee tr rtensr ay .30 Glass Honey Pails 

a Ib. cans, per reshipping case - 215 >. pails, per carton of 12 .... 58 

OE we saduncetuneheueeeeneneeeesn d 5 b. pails, r cart —— : 
60 1. cans, per carton of 24 .... 6.72 ° a ” 


(*Soldered with pure tin solder) 


Write for Quantity Prices! 
All prices F.O.B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


For Prices on Comb Honey Wrappers, cartons and shipping cases, refer 
to our catalog. 


August Lotz Company, Boyd, Wis. 











To New York State & 
Beekeepers: 


Containers for 1941 


We carry a full line of Hazel Atlas 
Jars, 5, 8, 16, 32 and 48 oz., and 244 and 
5 Ib. glass pails. We also carry a full 
line of Continental Cans and Pails. 





Bee SUPPLIES 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


LABELS 
Extracting Equipment 


There is a Root —— - for a 
beekeeper, no matter how large or how | rifac 
small. Don’t lose half of your crop of Get our pI ices 
nice honey by using a makeshift or 
worn-out extractor. Let us help you : . 
with your extracting problems. NO 24-hour service 
CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE. 

Your request on a penny postcard | | 


will bring our fall price list on every- | 

hi k h i 

Sit aoe ae A. I. Root Co. of 

A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse Indianapolis 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 121 N. Alabama St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. . : 
Indianapolis 


Serves You Best Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. 


Write for new prices. 
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HIGHEST PRICES PAID 





your shipping station. 


We are of course in the market as usual for honey of all | 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. G 


630-5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











| PURE BEESWAX WANTED | 


Submit small samples and your price for same f.o.b. |} 


kinds, preferably carload lots. | | 





ROOT SERVICE 


P rom pt From CHICAGO 


f- rvi ce The tagieat m~ ae 
> Containers 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


is Chicago—a City of Will and Action. 


Labels, Cartons, etc. A hundred avenues of dispatch are 
: . ready to carry your order to you from 
Fine stock of bee supplies. here. 


We have all the container packages 
Iki offered elsewhere and good prices. Glass 
»>NE y Pails, Glass Jars—three styles, twenty 
Free par Ing. different glass packages. Tin Cans and 
Pails—all standard sizes. Comb Honey 
Cartons, Wrappers, and Shipping Cases. 


Root Com all Write for our new Container price 
= > list. A postal request will bring it. 


516 Main Street A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
Norfolk, Va. 224 West Huron Street 
Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1 Chicago, Illinois 





rite for new prices 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT the bee forces have been seriously reduced 
Information from Producing Areas (last by dusting with sulphur arsenic. In the 
half of August) lima bean district in Stanislaus County 

California Points: Southern California. the poison dusting has reduced large 3- 
Although no rain has fallen during this story colonies to single-story colonies 


period many days have been cloudy or 
overcast, especially along the coast. This 
has prolonged plant activity but occasional- 
ly has kept bees from working. However, 
when weather permitted bees have been 
gathering nectar lightly from mustard and 
sweetclover in the valley orchard areas, 
from blue curl and turkey mullein in the 
hill territory, and from lima beans in the 
lowlands near the coast. Oranges have little 
or no off-bloom so far. Most colonies have 
good pollen reserves, and have a good 
brood area for this time of the year. Bees 
in most yards have sufficient winter stores, 
and clusters are of good size. Demand for 
honey has been lighter, with prices steady 
to slightly weaker. Eastern demand for 
California honey has been lighter during 
the past two weeks due to the availability 
of new crop local honey in many sections 
at prices below California delivered quo- 
tations. Nevertheless, many beekeepers are 
holding their stocks firmly for higher 
prices. Prices paid beekeepers per case of 
120 pounds in ton lots or more at Southern 
California delivery points: Orange, Extra 
White to Water White $6.15-6.60, few $6.75, 
White $6.00-6.30, few Extra Light Amber 
$5.40; Sage, Extra White to Water White 
$6.30-6.60, some $6.75, White $6.00-6.30; 
Sage-Buckwheat, Extra Light Amber most- 
ly $5.40, few $5.50, Light Amber $5.25; 
Avocado and Mixed Flowers, Extra Light 
Amber, few sales $5.25, Light Amber $4.50- 


5.00; Light Amber to Extra Light Amber 
Alfalfa and Alfalfa-Mesquite, Blythe Dis- 
trice $5.25-5.35. Beeswax has been in ac- 


tive demand at higher prices, with wax of 
good quality bringing beekeepers 29-3ic, 
mostly 30c per Ib. delivered Los Angeles, 
darker grades of wax 2712-28!2c per Ib. 

Imperial Valley.—-Sales reported Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa and 
Alfalfa-Mesquite at $5.25 per case deliv- 
ered Los Angeles; few lots Light Amber to 
Extra Light Alfalfa at $5.40 per case of 
120 pounds, f.o.b. country points. 

Central California.—_-Temperatures have 
averaged slightly above normal along the 
coast, but somewhat below normal in the 
interior valley. Cotton is yielding steadily 
but slowly, but in some cotton locations 





Quality Italian Queens 
PRICES 


One for ....8 3s 
Three for 1.00 


W. O. GIBBS 
Willacoochee, Ga. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





COMPLETE outfit for manufacturing 
beeswax foundation, new mill, sheeters, 
boiler, kettles and tanks, cheap. Mrs. Al- 


bert Conrad, West Middletown, Ohio 


FOR SALE—12 two-story colonies, in- 
spected June, ‘41. 130 shallow supers with 
drawn combs. Write to Stanley Hunt, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa 











which are gathering no surplus. Blue curl 
is yielding heavily on the west side foot- 
hills and bees are being moved in rapidly. 
Some colonies have gained 60 pounds and 
the flow, which has just started in good 
shape, may last through September if it 
doesn't rain. Spikeweed plants have re- 
vived somewhat and will help the yield in 
valley areas. Alfalfa, sweet clover, jack 
clover, and other'plants are also yielding 
fairly well. Showers have occurred over 
the high Sierras on frequent afternoons, 
with bees in this section just holding their 
own. Prices are holding about steady with 
a firm undertone. Sales by beekeepers in 
ton lots or more, per Ib.: delivered Bay 
Cities--White Orange 6c; Thistle blend, Ex- 
tra Light Amber to White 4!2c; Light Am- 
ber Buckwheat 4!2c; Light Amber Mixed 
Flowers 4-4!5c, few 334c; delivered In- 
terior Valley Points—White to Water White 
Sage 5'4-55,c; Light Amber Sage-Buck- 
wheat 3'!2-4c, cans furnished; Extra Light 
Amber Spikeweed and Cotton 3!2c con- 
tainers furnished; Light Amber mixed 
Flowers 3'4-3!2c cans returned. 

Northern California.—Cool weather has 
been keeping honey plants in good condi- 
tion. The yield from star thistle is irregu- 


lar, depending partly upon the weather 
but in general thistle and spikeweed are 
both yielding better than usual. Thistle 


honey so far extracted is darker than last 
year. Blue curl is scarce or absent. Fire- 
weed is now in bloom and prospects are 
for a very good crop from this source. In 
the Sierra Nevadas the cedar ho.ueydew 
yield is much below normal, averaging 
perhaps 20 pounds compared with a nor- 
mal of about 100 pounds per colony 
Prices show little change. Sales by bee- 
keepers in ton lots or more, per Ib., de- 
livered Bay Cities—Extra Light Amber 
Thistle blend 4'4c; delivered Interior Val- 
ley Points—Extra Light Amber Thistle 
+) hada Amber to Light Mixed Flowers 
15-4c. 

Beeswax is reported bringing beekeepers, 
delivered Bay Cities, Yellow wax 25c, 
dark wax 23c per Ib 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades 
The weather has been variable, with cool- 
er days and showers or foggy weather 
toward the close. Prospects for the fire- 
weed crop will be little improved, how- 
ever, as rains came too late to be of much 
benefit 

SUMMARY—Weather conditions during 
this period have not been conducive to in- 
creasing the crop of honey. In some of the 
principal commercial areas the prospective 
size of the crop has lessened because bees 
were unable, because of hot weather, lack 
of rain in some sections, or too much 
cloudy, rainy weather in others, to take 
full advantage of the flow, though it prob- 
ably will still be above that of last year. In 
some areas the crop is much later than last 
year’s. The color of this year’s extracted 
honey, it now appears, will not average 
as light as was thought probable earlier 
Many beekeepers in the White Clover Belt, 
the Plain States, and the Mountain Region. 
are finding that their honey is darker than 
that of other beekeepers within a few 
miles of them. In the main, however, the 
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color of the honey is normal or lighter, prices. But many other sales have been 








and the body is excellent. Prospects for a made at last year’s levels. Other beekeep- 
fall flow have been improved over much ers are continuing to hold in the anticipa- 
_ of the country by rains during this period, tion that prices of honey will go up in 
but in general the fall flow will probably sympathy with the higher prices for many 
ed be below normal. The buckwheat flow in other food products. Prices of comb honey 
he the East is spotted because of variations in have averaged relatively higher than ex- 
ity moisture content and also because the tracted with relation to last year’s prices. 
3- acreage in some sections was below that of The market for domestic beeswax contin- 
ies last year. Comb honey is reported excep- ues to advance though it is still below the 
irl tionally scarce everywhere. price for imported beeswax. Demand for 
»t- Not only has the harvesting of the crop beeswax exceeds the supply. especially of 
ly been appreciably later than usual, but the imported stock, of which little is available 
nd sale of honey so far taken off is also being except from South America and the West 
od delayed later than usual. There is a wide- Indies. Some beekeepers are planning to 
it spread feeling among beekeepers. that melt up many of their older combs if the 
re- prices for the 1941 crop of honey should beeswax market advances sufficiently. A 
in be at least !2c to lc per pound above prices shortage of tin cans and even of glass jars 
ck prevailing last season, and many sales is reported by beekeepers in widely scat- 
ng have been consummated at these higher tered areas. 
rer 
ns, 
eir 
ith Monthly Report of Honey Producers 
a Early in September we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is 
“4 the final average yield per colony to date this season in your locality of (a) Extracted 
m- honey? (b) comb honey? Give answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the av- 
ed erage yield for your locality? Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been 
In- sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality, during the 
_ past month, for (a) extracted honey per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
sht case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
sn- pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
ced per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality for (a) extracted honey 
in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
di. answer in one word, as slow, fair, or rapid. 7. What is the condition of the colonies for 
i winter in your locality compared with normal, considering the number and age of bees 
er and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. The answers received are tabulated 
are as follows: 
tle A. 2. 3. 4. Ss. 6. 3 
ast Aver. yield Com- To To Cond. 
re- Sent per colony pari- Carload lots. grocers. consumers. Move-_ of 
are date, State Name Ex. Comb.son. Ex. Comb. Ex. Cb. Ex. Cb. ment. colo 
In 11 S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 40 50 Fair 100 
ew 16 B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 52 98 1145 .75 95 Fair 90 
ing 11 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 50 0 89 .05'4 3.50 .35 .20 Fair 100 
or- 11 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 25 25 0 0 40 0 50 .20 Fair 100 
ny 16 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 60 60 100 .75 5.00 1.00 30 Fair 100 
ee- 18 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 40 60 .041% 35 50 Fair 100 
de- 15 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 150 200 50 65 Slow 100 
ber 8 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 46 38* 50 .06 0712* 50 55* .60 .65* Fair 100 
‘al- 15 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 150 48 125 0 0 0 0 .50 15 Slow 100 
tle 8 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 0612 3.12 45 3.25 65 .18 Fair 100 
ers 8 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 70 40 90 40 3.00 50 .18 Fair 75 
9 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 100 70 100 50 3.60 .65 .20 Fair 100 
ors 15 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 240 150 0515 50 Rapid 100 
5c 8 N-Me. (O. B. Griffin) 40 100 4.65 27 Fair 105 
8 C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 35 25 90 60 3.60 .75 25 Slow 80 
; 10 N-Mich. (lira D. Bartlett) 80 65 50 .60 Fair 125 
0 l- 9 E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 50 30 30 40 50 .20 Fair 100 
her 9 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 45 50 .06 Fair 100 
ire- 10 W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 85 60 66 45 55 18 Fair 85 
w- 15 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 150 80 100 .05 2.00 40 240 45 1212 Slow 100 
ach 15 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 20 0 2.87 40 3.00 50 .20 Slow 75 
15 W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 115 100 .05'2 45 62 .23 Fair 100 
ing 8 W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 75 50 125 50 4.00 .70 .25 Good _ 100 
in- 9 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 95 75 0615 3.50 503.60 65 .25 Fair 100 
the & C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 120 75 150 0612 3.60 Fair 120 
‘ive 15 NW-N. C. (C.S.Baumgarner) 40 100 85 25 # Fair 100 
ees 8 SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 50 50 .0634 60 80 .20 Fair 90 
ack 8 E-N. D. (M.W.Cousineau) 150 150 .0434 35 39 .1214 Good 
uch 8 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 115 50 100 50 3.60 .65 .20 Fair 100 
ake 12 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 45 0 100 44 3.00 64 18 Fair 90 
‘ob- 9 C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 70 40 100 .06 50 3.50 .60 17 Rapid 
In 8 SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 50 30 110 .06%% 70 4.25 1.00 .25 Fair 80 
last 15 SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 125 75 125 .05 42 3.00 55 15 Fair 110 
ted 8 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 75 40 100 75 .20 Fair 100 
age 11 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 20 25 45 55 Slow 75 
ier 9 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 30 0 25 .04 .25 40 Slow 50 
elt, 9 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 44 98 0412 42 50 Fair 100 
ion 12 N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 37 49 Slow 100 
han 16 W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 75 25 50 4.00 606465 .75 .28 Rapid 100 
few 15 S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 60 45 90 50 3.50 60 .25 Fair 90 
the 10 N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 10 0 5 45 Slow 50 
10 SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 112 45 90 .05 25 38 15 Fair 


*Chunk Honey 
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Bee SUPPLIES 


We regret that National Defense Program forces us to ad- 
vance prices. We are doing everything humanly possible to 
maintain our high quality. 


Write for our new fall prices on your requirements. 


The A. |. Root Company, Medina, 0. 


(This notice applies to all Root dealers) 














WE WILL BUY YOUR “CHUNK HONEY” IN THE SURERS.... WRITE US TO AY. 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 











Solicit 
Subscriptions 


Among Your 
Beekeeping 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us 
for our offer to reliable’ persons 
However, we still have a few locali 
ties where the right person can s¢ 
cure a number of subscriptions 
Write for sample copies 
Give references 
Circulation Manaver 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 








Vill 
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ROOTS Goods 
In Michigan 
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Beekeepers in many lands have been 





pleased with this most important tool 
in Beekeeping. Your Bingham Smok- 
er is offered for sale by numerous 
dealers. INSIST ON THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Got a Hobby? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 


that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush 
Per Year 


your subscriptions today 


$ .20 Poultry Keeper 

00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 yrs. 
.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

00 New Agriculture 

.25 Poultry Breeders World 

50 Pacific Poultryman 

50 American Turkey Journal 

00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs 
.00 Cackle & Crow, the poultry paper 
00 American Rabbit Journal 

50 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 

00 American Fur Breeder 

50 American Pigeon Journal 

50 Pigeon News 

00 Angora (Goat) Journal 


Nee 





—Root’s Mail Order Grade Hives 
Send for special new low 
prices. 

—Three-Ply Foundation 
Quantity rates on the larger 
orders. 

—Sections 
Both Mail Order Grade, and 
Standard Grade. 

—Honey Extractors 
Root Extractors are the best. 
Top prices paid for clean 
beeswax. 

Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


Lansing, Michigan 





MUTH'S WAX RENDERING DEPARTMENT 
IS ALWAYS BUSY 


Our steam wax presses do perfect work ren 
dering all the wax from the comb and cap 
pings ... Thousands of beekeepers from all 
over the nation send their combs to MUTH for 
rendering 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 

00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 

00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 

00 Sheep Breeder 

00 The Sheepman 

50 Sou. California Rancher 

00 American Cattle Producer 

00 Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs 
50 Fletcher's Farming 

00 American Bee Journal 

00 Beekeepers Item 

00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 

50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 
50 American Pecan Journal 

50 National Live Stock Producer 
00 The Westerner (Livestock) 

150 The Purebred (2 yrs. $2.00) 





BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy 3c 
stamp 
With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field 
Both magazines for one year 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Tex. 


$1.75 








Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail Send 
cash, check, P.O.M.O Exp. M.O., or 
stamps 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB 


PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 





La Grange, lll 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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_ ForEverlasting Combs Usé Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 


apest way to get good combs that will last a lifetime, is to have 
nn from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation above the brood 
ood honeyflow. The slightly higher cost per comb will be paid 
imes each year in extra production. Combs that sag, stretch 
» are expensive no matter how little you pay for the founda- 
go into the melting pot quickly. This means a double loss, loss 
ig the foundation, and loss of time and honey for the bees. 


e from the start. Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


ers of Famous Foundations... .. Crimped-wired—Plain—Surplus 
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The Influence 
Production & 


By Maurice C. Tanquary 
University Farm 


During the past six years a project 
on stock improvement has been car- 
ried on in the apiary of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the results of 
which were presented in a paper in 
Gleanings of August, 1940. These re- 
sults show that the beekeeper may 


improve his strain of bees and se- 
cure larger crops of honey by care- 
fully selecting his breeder queens 


from his highest producing colonies. 
At the end of{ the six-year period the 
strain was definitely superior in its 
capacity for honey production, and it 
then seemed desirable as a further 
check on these results to compare 
this strain with others which pre- 
sumably were representative of the 
best in the country. In order to do 
this, five strains of Italian queens 
were tested in the University apiary 
alongside that which had been devel- 
oped here. 

On May 15, 1940, ten queens from 
each strain were introduced in our 
over-wintered colonies by the honey 
method. This enabled the queens 
which were accepted to start egg lay 
ing almost immediately. The bees in 
our apiary are quite uniform in re- 
spect to production and gentleness: 
the new queens were distributed in 

*Paper No. 1912 Scientific Journal Series 


Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 
St. Paul 





of Stock on 
Supersedure’ 


and Mykola H. Haydak 
St. Paul, 


Minn 


such a way that each group of them 
was introduced in colonies of various 
strength. This was possible because 
the population count in each colony 
was known. Consequently each group 
had a pretty even chance to show its 
qualities in honey production. The 
amount of brood in each colony was 
counted once a month in July, Au 
gust, and September. This was done 
to determine the egg-laying ability 
of the queens and the brood-rearing 
capacity of the colonies. The pro 
duction of each colony was carefully 
established 

An equal number of colonies, with 
our own queens unchanged, was used 
for comparison. Although it was ful- 
ly realized that the conditions were 


not quite the same _ because the 
queens in our colonies were one to 
two years old, nevertheless such a 
comparison was desirable. 

All colonies were Demareed and 
those which were headed by our 
queens were allowed to rear new 


queens. As soon as it was noted that 
these started egg laying, their brood 
nests were united with the bottom 
brood nests of the same colonies. In 
this way we have requeened our old 
stock with the queens which mated, 
to a great degree of probability, with 
our drones, and consequently pre 
served the original strain of our own. 
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Table I shows the results of this experiment. 


Spring 


Average Produc- 


tion in pounds 
Ounces of Average number of frames of Per oz. 
bees brood spring Supersedure 
Strain Average July 15 Aug. 15 __ Sept. 15 Total bees per cent ; 
Iniversity 56 5.2 5.2 3.1 188 3.4 
A ee 6.8 6.2 3.3 168 2.2 30 
B 72 6.0 5.0 3.3 157 2.2 0 
© 67 6.6 58 3.8 120 1.8 30 
D 93 7.0 5.7 2.8 131 1.4 40 
E 66 5.6 6.0 3.8 945 14 10 


An examination of the table shows 
that there are differences between 
the various strains so far as produc- 
tion, supersedure, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, brood rearing are con- 
cerned. The most interesting fact is 
that the average initial population of 
the colonies does not coincide with 
their production. The individual rec- 
ords on the basis of which the table 
was computed emphasize this phe- 
nomenon even more _ strikingly. 
Some colonies with a smaller aver- 
age number of bees or frames of 
brood gave better performance than 
some others with a larger population; 
consequently, the production per 
pound of bees was significantly dif- 
ferent. For instance, two colonies 
with 22 and 31 initial ounces of bees 
brought in 206 and 195 pounds of 
surplus honey respectively, while a 
colony with a queen which had 74 
ounces of bees to start with netted 
151 pounds and another with an ini- 
tial 120 ounces of bees produced also 
151 pounds of surplus. 

These results emphasize particu- 
larly the importance of having each 
colony headed by a good queen of a 
good strain of bees. Incidentally the 
fact that some queens with a consid- 
erably smaller initial support were 
able to achieve much greater results 
than others which had an abundant 
force of bees from the start may have 
some bearing on the best size of 
packages of bees. It is not unusual to 
have beekeepers report that two- 
pound packages have developed just 
as well and produced as large or 
larger crops than three-pound pack- 
ages established at the same time. Of 
course, other factors, particularly the 
time of installation of the packages 
with reference to the times of the 
spring and surplus honey flows, must 
be taken into consideration. For each 
set of conditions and time of instal- 
lation, there is an optimal number of 
bees required to give full support to 
the queen. Any additional bees 
would be superfluous, and possibly 


under some conditions even detri- 
mental, and any less than the opti- 
mal number would slow down brood 
development and cut down the honey 
crop. Factors which influence the op- 
timal number of bees vary, but the 
one factor which must always be 
present to produce the largest possi- 
ble crop is a good queen of a good 
honey-producing strain. 

The writers express their appreci- 
ation to Mr. Joseph H. Reinhardt for 
permission to use his data on the 
spring population of the experimen- 
tal colonies. 





13 High 





Mr. Chas. Smith, of Shabbona, Ills., 70 years 
old, grows hives higher than his head. This 
strong colony piled the supers up 13 high. 
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The Appeal of Fine-Granulated 
Honey 


By Percy H. Wright 


The wholesale prices for Sas- 
katchewan honey which prevailed in 
the fall of 1939, I considered unsatis- 
factory. By disposing of my two tons 
through the ordinary channels of 
trade I'd have obtained about 5c. 
When I started beekeeping I had re- 
solved never to sell any honey under 
8c. If I intended to keep my resolve 
(and, incidentally, to remain in the 
business), it seemed best to make no 
exception. 

The alternative course was to can- 
vass for orders and sell retail. By 
doing so I netted myself the 8c I had 
set out to gain. However, the extra 3c 
was hard earned, and my real gain 
was the experience I acquired of peo- 
ple’s preferences, attitudes, and reac- 
tions. My honey was of super-excel- 
lent body, the whitest of sweet clover 
mixed with small amounts of alfalfa 
and willow herb. I expected to be 
able to get repeat orders without any 
difficulty. 

In this I was not disappointed, but 
the most important lesson I learned 
was a realization of the appeal of 
honey in its smooth, finely granulat- 
ed condition. My entire crop was 
pailed as it came from the strainer, 
and was absolutely untreated and un- 
heated. Its texture was soft and 
smooth like butter. 

One customer, who had tentative- 
ly taken a 10-pound pail, phoned me 
a few days later. 

“Please bring me three more pails 
of your honey. It’s positively the best 
I have ever tasted.” 

Another man whom I had ap- 
proached at first expressed a disin- 
terest in honey. 

“You know,” said he, “we've given 
up buying honey. The last four pails 
I got were hard and gritty, what do 
you call it—candied?”’’ 

“You must have 
once,”’ I remarked. 

“Sure,” he agreed, “I have always 
liked honey. The pail I got before 
that run of bad ones was just the 
sort of honey I liked, sort of spready, 
so that you could have buttered it 
on your bread, and yet not too sweet, 
as liquid honey is. I kept on buying, 
hoping that one of the other pails 
would be like that one. But what was 
the use?” 


liked honey 


“My honey,” I told him, “‘is all like 
that.” 

“Then I'll take a pail,” he said at 
once. When I called again a few 
weeks later he was as enthusiastic as 
the rest of my customers, if not more 
so, and I knew that I had gained a 
steady patron. 

Yet his attitude toward the lique- 
fying of honey surprised me, in view 
of his strongly expressed detestation 
of coarsely-granulated honey. 

“You could have easily turned it 
back to liquid honey,” I told him. 
“All you need do is to immerse it in 
a pail of warm water. The directions 
are printed right on the pail.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “‘the directions 
are printed there, and I suppose we 
could have followed them. But it was 
too much bother.” 

As a result of my season’s work I 
came to the conclusion that for many 
people finely granulated honey 
stands first, far over liquid honey. 
Others, naturally, prefer honey in 
its liquid state. The “bother” of liq- 
uefying honey from either its finely 
or its coarsely granulated state is 
nothing compared with the trouble 
of restoring the fine granulation of 
unprocessed honey by liquefying it, 
mixing it with “seed” crystals, and 
waiting for results. The public can- 
not be expected to learn that trick. 
If it can scarcely be expected to 
learn, or to remember, how to lique- 
fy honey, it certainly cannot be ex- 
pected to understand the more com- 
plicated process. 

I firmly believe that the best way 
to sell honey is in its natural state, 
liquid or finely granulated, as the 
case may be. To treat it so that the 
process of granulation is delayed is 
often to over-estimate the speed with 
which commerce puts it on the table 
of the consumer. Half, or three-quar- 
ters, of the buyers may get honey in 
its liquid state, but few of them make 
haste to eat it even when it has been 
brought home. There will always be 
a proportion who will get that coarse 
“candied” stuff which has lost all the 
virtues of honey. And every one who 
does is a cursing customer, and 
henceforth a despondent and hesitant 
buyer, if not a lost buyer. 

(Continued on page 666) 
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Continuous Drying of Cappings 


By H. H. Root 


Drying cappings by centrifugal 
force (or by means of a press) in 
order to secure, without heat, prac- 
tically all of the honey, has been 
practiced for many years. That such 
a process entails some labor, has 
been an admitted fact but the labor 
has seemed to be justified by the 
preserving of the high quality of the 
honey that is next to the capping, 
for no heat is used and there is no 
danger of imparting to the honey 
what is often called a waxy flavor, 
but which, in reality, is a foreign fla- 
vor due to contact, while hot, with 
pollen, cocoons, and propolis. 

Many attempts have been made to 
handle cappings in a continuous 
process, as they fall from the uncap- 
ping knife, but so many experiments 
along this line have proved imprac- 
tical, that when F. M. Babcock, of 
Fredonia, New York, proposed some- 
thing of the kind, I discouraged him. 
I thought it would be more practical 
to adopt the batch method even 
though it did involve more labor. Mr. 
Babcock was not easily discouraged, 
and having a vision of the simplicity 
of such a plan, decided that he would 
not accept the verdict of others who 
had failed, but that he would do some 
experimenting on his own account. 

In the past, the difficulty has been 
to secure a_e construction § strong 
enough to stand the strain without 
great expense. In a revolving reel, 
spokes are needed to provide the 
necessary strength. If a spokeless reel 
were devised on the order of centri- 
fugal clothes dryers, the cost of the 
construction would be a great draw- 
back. With this in mind, Mr. Bab- 
cock proposed mounting his old- 
style radial extractor up near the 
ceiling, directly under his two new 
radial extractors and uncapping ma- 
chines on the second floar, with 
troughs to convey the cappings from 
each machine into the reel of the ex- 
tractor. I pointed out that the spokes 
of the reel striking the cappings 
would tend to throw them around 
and that I feared he would find, in 
the long run, it would be better to 
collect those cappings in a can 
above the old extractor, which at 
stated intervals, could be overturned 
and its contents emptied into the ex- 
tractor. 

On first starting to use his outfit, 


these spokes in the lower extractor 
behaved very much as predicted—so 
much so, in fact, that the plan did 
look impractical. However, Mr. Bab- 
cock kept slowing down the reel, 
first to 100 r.p.m., then to 75, to 50, 
and finally to 35. At 35 r.p.m. with 
the cappings dropping well toward 
the center of the reel, he found that 
they slide gradually to the outside 
and even climb the side of the reel 
without any tendency to throw the 
reel out of balance. Even to his own 
surprise, and certainly to mine, the 
extractor handled the cappings from 
the two uncapping machines all day 
long without any attention. The small 
motor runs continuously and keeps 
the reel revolving at that slow speed. 
Cappings without honey may be 
packed into a surprisingly small 
space, and all the time the reel is 
turning, the honey is extracting. This 
keeps up continuously even though 
there may be interruptions in the 
work above. 

At the end of the day, (or at noon 
if combs are heavy and the reel full) 
the extractor is speeded up to 200 
r.p.m. and allowed to run for an hour 
or more. The practically dry cap- 
pings are then quickly taken out by 
means of the removable curved 
pieces of perforated steel, and the 
outfit is ready for use again. 

During the day a= surprisingly 
large percentage of the honey in the 
cappings is thrown out even at that 
relatively slow speed of 35 r.p.m. 
The cappings arrange themselves 
evenly on the side of the reel, very 
compactly and in good balance. If 
necessary, the cappings can be poked 
down and rearranged although Mr. 
Babcock has not done this every day. 
The beauty of the process lies in its 
very simplicity and its freedom from 
the need of constant attention. The 
honey from the bottom of the cap- 
ping extractor drains by gravity into 
one of the large tanks; there is noth- 
ing to run over—no heat in the ex- 
tracting room except in the knives of 
the two uncapping machines—there 
is nothing in the way and no lifting 
or periodical stopping to start anoth- 
er batch. The cappings, practically 
dry, are easily rendered and the ex- 
tremely small amount of honey dark- 
ened by the process is of small ac- 
count. The wax itself, with less hon- 
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Figs. 1 and 2—The extracting plant of F. M. Babcock & Son, Fredonia, N. Y. The out- 


fit consists of two radial extractors and two uncapping machines all of which have indi- 
vidual motor drive. From the two uncappers the cappings fall into troughs through which 


they slide to a slowly revolving old model radial near the ceiling of the floor below where 
they are dried by centrifugal force. 
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Fig. 3—Old style radial extractor used as a cappings dryer. By means of the simple 
intermediate or counter shaft shown the speed of the reel is reduced to a continuous speed 


of only 35 r.p.m. Turning at this slow speed the extractor holds the cappings from the two 
uncapping machines on the floor above from which the cappings are brought in troughs 
as shown. At the end of the day the motor is belted direct and the reel turns for at least 
an hour at a speed of 200 r.p.m. The cappings are then practically dry 
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Fig. 4—At a speed of 35 r.p.m. the cappings gradually “climb” the sides of the reel, 
poaeene in very good balance. The final speed of 200 r.p.m. takes out practically all the 
ioney, 
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Fig. 5—High speed hook-up, 200 r.p.m. (Low speed shaft not installed when this picture 
was taken.) 


ey in the way, is of firmer texture 
and of better quality, and under or 
dinary conditions does not require 
re-rendering before shipment. 

In order to make the two speeds 
certain and the shift from one to the 
other easy, Mr. Babcock mounted a 
very short counter-shaft on the side 
of the extractor,—really not much 
more than a small pulley and large 
pulley close together. For the speed 
of 35 r.p.m., the belt from the mo- 
tor, instead of going direct to the 
pulley on the extractor shaft, is 
slipped over the large pulley on the 
counter shaft. Another belt from the 
small pulley on the counter shaft 
goes up to the large pulley on the 
extractor shaft. The small motor 
loafs along all day driving the reel 
at the slow speed by means of the 





Fig. 6—Slow speed hook-up. By means of 
the double reduction the speed is reduced 
to 35 r.p.m. which is maintained continu- 


ously until the end of the day. 


double reduction furnished by the 
two belts. At the end of the day both 
belts are slipped off, the one from 
the small pulley on the motor then 
being put directly on the large pul- 
ley on the extractor shaft—thus cut- 
ting out the counter shaft and per- 
mitting the high speed of 200 r.p.m. 
Mr. Babcock finds that even with the 
reel fully loaded with cappings, after 
a day’s run, the outfit runs without 
appreciable vibration at the speed of 
200 r.p.m. He thinks it could be run 
at even a higher speed if desired, but 
since he gets the cappings so dry, he 
is not planning on a higher speed. 

At the slow speed of 35 r.p.m., the 
cappings do not build up on the 
spokes or rods of the reel. The low- 
er ends of the troughs from the un- 
capping machines above distribute 
the cappings all over the entire bot- 
tom of the reel, which is better than 
to have them drop near the outside. 
The secret is that so much of the 
honey is extracted from the cappings 
during the day at a slow speed that 
there is no excessive weight when 
the high speed is used 

Mr. Babcock and his son operate 
an extensive business as producers 
and packers of honey. They have al 
ways, from the very beginning, 
stressed quality of output, and for 
this reason they have been extreme 
ly careful about the use of heat, pre- 
ferring not to let so large a propor 
tion of the honey that comes off with 


the cappings come in contact with 
those cappings while hot. Honey at a 
temperature of 100° or lower, does 
not take on color or flavor from 


propolis or cocoons 
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Langstroth’s Beekeeping Library 


Report of an Interesting Discovery 
By E. F. Phillips 


A reader who boasts of having no 
sentiment in his soul will do well to 
pass quickly to another article, and 
should certainly not read this one. 

Every beekeeper who uses hives 
with movable frames owes a debt of 
gratitude to Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
often called the Father of American 
Beekeeping but actually the father 
of all good beekeeping anywhere. He 
was a skilled student of bee activities 
and a man capable of applying his 
knowledge of bees to the practical 
work of the apiary. He is often not 
given full credit for the practical 
aspect of his work, but since the 
modern hive is his handiwork, it 
seems evident that he possessed 
high skill in practical things, even 
though he was not always working 
to his personal advantage. It was by 
what may be called a series of happy 
accidents that he made his main dis- 
coveries in beekeeping, but it is 
aboundingly to his credit that by his 
clear thinking he saw advantages 
which thus arose and turned them 
to the benefit of beekeepers every- 
where. It was no accident that he 
possessed the skill to turn accidents 
into benefits. 

This article is not intended as just 
another tribute to Langstroth, al- 
though the temptation is great. It 
pertains to his reading as a student 
of bees, for obviously as a student of 
bees he should have read the earlier 
works on the subject. It was record- 
ed that he possessed an excellent li- 
brary of books on beekeeping and it 
has been stated that this collection 
of books was sold to a dealer in sec 
ond hand books in Philadelphia, all 
trace of them having since been lost. 
This is to record the finding of some 
of this collection, books which were 
definitely once owned by him. 

Not long since an offer was re- 
ceived of a collection of second hand 
books on bees, and in the descriptive 
material which accompanied the list 
of books, it was stated that some of 
the books had once been owned by 
Langstroth. That seemed to be a lot 
of books worth examining. Word 
was sent to have the books shipped 
on approval and in due time they 
arrived. Not only did the books indi- 
cated as having been his actually car- 


ry his signature, but others of the 
books also had his signature in them. 
A few others contained notes which 
are unmistakably his, and there is no 
possibility of mistaking his charac- 
teristic handwriting. A few contain 
his initials only. This collection then 
constitutes a find of great sentimen- 
tal value, not to mention the value of 
the old books themselves. Copies of 
virtually all these books were al- 
ready in the Cornell Beekeeping Li- 
brary, which is coming to be one of 
the most complete of its kind on this 
subject, so that those which were 
chce the property of Langstroth find 
their place among the treasures of 
the Library and will not be loaned or 
even consulted except by special per- 
mission. 

Included in the purchase are num- 
erous books which do not contain the 
Langstroth signature or notes in his 
handwriting, but of which it is re- 
corded that he once owned the book 
in exactly the same edition. These 
books are being marked to give the 
above-mentioned facts about them, 
and they too will be retained in the 
Library, even though some of them 
are duplicates of the same edition of 
the same book. Knowing where the 
book was obtained, there is always 
the possibility that some later evi- 
dence may develop which will even 
more clearly suggest his ownership. 
There are, however, in the purchased 
collection some books which he ob- 
viously never owned, sometimes 
books which appeared after his col- 
lection was sold. Books of the latter 
class will be catalogued as ordinary 
purchases and without special mark- 
ing. In some cases they are dupli- 
cates and will be used as exchanges 
without hesitation. 

The oldest book at hand known to 
have been his property is that of 
John Mills, 1746. There is a de Gelieu 
and a Rucellai each dated 1770. Bon- 
ner, 1795, Lombard, 1802 and anoth- 
er de Gelieu, 1829, are also among 
older books. The 1829 de Gelieu is 
especially interesting because it is a 
copy which Langstroth once present- 
ed to his friend and the friend of all 
beekeepers, Prof. A. J. Cook. There 
is a copy of Thomas Nutt, 1839, 
which was presented to Langstroth 
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by H. K. Oliver and which is also 
marked as an exhibit in the law suit, 
Otis vs. King, for alleged infringe- 
ment by King of the Langstroth 
patent on the movable-frame hive. 
A copy of Townley, 1848, is also 
marked as one of these exhibits. 
There are copies with the Langstroth 


signature of John Wighton, 1842 
(which was not previously in the 
Cornell Library), de Gelieu, 1843, 


Munn, 1841 and 1844, Huish, 1844, 
Scudamore, 1848, John Milton (not 
the poet), 1851, Hamet, editor for 
many years of the French Journal, 
L’Apiculteur, 1859, and finally a 
copy of A. I. Root’s A B C of Bee 
Culture, 1884 edition. 

Among books copies of which were 
once owned by Langstroth but of 
which it is not sure that the recently 
purchased copy was actually his 
property is a rare find in the form 
of a copy of Hyll, 1579, the oldest 
book in the English language on 
bees. There is a Charles Butler, 1704, 
of which other editions were in the 
Library. There is a wonderfully pre- 
served copy of Moses Rusden, 1679, 
which may not have been Lang- 
stroth’s copy but which does contain 
the signature of W. Cotton, a well 
known British writer on bees. The 
copy of Keyes, 1796, contains the in- 
itials R. C. O., doubtless R. C. Otis, 
the man who defended Langstroth’s 
patent against King, and these ini- 
tials would appear to be in Lang- 
stroth’s handwriting, but of this one 
cannot be entirely sure. The copy of 
The Times Bee-Master, 1864, contains 
the signature of Roswell C. Otis, 
which is definitely not in Lang- 
stroth’s handwriting, because it is so 
different from his writing. Contained 
in this part of the collection are 
books such as John Gedde, 1721, Jo- 
seph Warder, 1726 and 1749, Bazin 
from Réaumur, 2 vols., 1744, Thatch- 
er, 1829, Miner, 1849, the books writ- 
ten by the two Harbison brothers 
separately, appearing respectively in 
1860 and 1861, after their importa- 
tion of bees from Pennsylvania to 
California, copies of both of which 
books were previously in the Library. 

The copy of Neighbor, 1878, con- 
tains notes which may well be in 
Langstroth’s handwriting. There are 
some books of lesser importance 
which we had not previously been 
able to obtain which are therefore of 
somewhat special interest, even if 
not too valuable, such as Thomas 
Affleck, 1841, a volume of the Kan- 
sas Beekeeper for 1882, Martin Met- 
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calf, 1862, R. P. Kidder, 1865 edition, 
Wm. Ballantine, 1884. 

The copy of Langstroth’s own book 
in the first or 1853 edition is includ- 
ed, and there is in this book the 
suggestion of a story if we only knew 
it. The book was presented to Lang- 
stroth in 1859 by his friend Dr. Jo- 
seph Beals, Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts. It would seem almost certain 
that he had previously owned an- 
other copy of this first edition which 
he placed in his personal library 
when the book appeared—or had he 
failed to keep one? 

There is a copy of The Blessed 
Bees, written by Rev. O. Clute and 
published under the name John Al- 
len. Langstroth did not approve this 
book and frankly wrote the author 
to that effect, in one of his character- 
istically kind but specific letters. 

These books once owned by Lang- 
stroth take their place in the Cor- 
nell Beekeeping Library with the 
Journal in which he recorded his ob- 
servations on bees periodically for 
years and his letter-press book con- 
taining copies of his letters on bee- 
keeping and other subjects. 

There are also handwritten letters 
by Langstroth and Dzierzon (one of 
which was discovered when I visited 
a celebrated beekeeping library in 
Germany in 1932), almost the com- 
plete beekeeping library of the noted 
French student of bees, Hommell, 
and books and pamphlets too numer- 
ous to mention which have been pre- 
sented to the Library by their au- 
thors. The hard boiled beekeeper 
may say that one copy of a book is 
as valuable as another, but somehow 
some cannot share that view. The 
former personal ownership and per- 
sonal association adds something 
which cannot readily be put into dol- 
lars or other ordinary terms of val- 
ues. 

By rare good fortune also there 
was recently obtained a Langstroth 
hive, made during his days in Mas- 
sachusetts. and a hive made by W. W. 
Cary, long associated with Lang- 
stroth in that State. We already had 
another hive made on his first speci- 
fications. These relics of earlier bee- 
keeping take their place alongside 
of the original honey extractor made 
by Moses Quinby, doubtless the old- 
est extractor now in existence, at 
least in North America. And so we 
accumulate antiques and old books, 
to the glory of those who valiantly 
labored that those of us in later 
years might benefit by their works. 














Step right up, folks, and help yourself! 


Hallowe'en Fare 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


This is the month, one night of 
which, ghosts, hobgoblins, and witch- 
es have set aside to haunt, stalk, and 
trick earth-bound mortals. We have 
a whole month yet, however, in 
which to make plans for entertaining 
these legionary pranksters, or to out- 
wit them at their own game—if we 
can. 

At our house, if there are no par- 
ties scheduled for that night, we plan 
for a family party night. When the 
children were too young to contrib- 
ute much as their share of the even- 
ing’s entertainment, Mom diligently 
searched for thrilling, but not too 
scary Hallowe’en stories to read, 
and games appropriate for their ages. 
Gradually we advanced to readings, 
then on to one-act plays, each mem- 
ber contributing his share of sur- 
prises—not too tricky. And who 
doesn’t enjoy  surprises—pleasant 
ones, of course. Now for the last 
three or four years, Betty who has a 
decided bent for story telling and 
play writing, has written special 
plays for that long-awaited night. 
Days beforehand the Nielsen hive 
fairly hums with excitement, bustle, 
and noise as practices progress, cos- 
tumes are rigged up and lighting and 
sound effects are tried out. And, of 
course, the evening always ends up 
with refreshments suggestive of the 
season, aided and abetted by very 
special favors and decorations appro- 
priate to the occasion. Pictured are 
honey goodies we enjoyed last year, 
“reinforced’’ with smooth delightful- 
ly flavored honey apricot ice cream 
—not pictured, but long remembered. 

So if you are planning on a party 
with plenty of old-fashioned games 
tc entertain your guests, or a quiet 
(you hope!) night at home, food and 
flavors add the crowning touch to a 
successful evening, and whether you 
choose one or several from the offer- 
ings this time, folks won’t find fla- 


vor lacking. Who ever found flavor 
lacking in honey-made goodies! 

Just in case you live in a town 
where “trick or treat’ rule holds 
sway on that night, I have included 
some toothsome recipes for some 
honey goodies that you can hand out 
to these would-be pranksters. Try 
them and see if little (and not so 
little) tricksters don’t change their 
minds about soaping your windows 
and leaving a consignment of tin 
cans and ashes on your front porch, 
or barricading your garage doors. 

These funny face peaches em- 
bedded in mysteriously cloudy hon- 
ey-flavored jelly add a most festive 
touch and there’s a surprise within, 
too! 

Jack O’Lanterns 


One tablespoon Knox Gelatine, ™% 
cup cold water, 134 cups unsweetened 
pineapple juice, %4 cup honey, whole 
cloves for features and spicy good- 
ness, 6 halves honey canned peaches, 
well drained and 6 marshmallows for 
the surprise. 

Soften the gelatin in the cold wa- 
ter. Heat the pineapple juice, add the 
honey and softened gelatin, stirring 
until the honey and gelatin) are thor- 
oughly blended. Cool. Fill wide sher- 
bet glasses about one-third full and 
chill. Press cloves into well drained 
peach halves to make Jack o’lantern 
faces. When the gelatin is firm place 
a marshmallow, which has been flat- 
tened, in the center of each glass and 
cover with the peach half, placing 
face side up. Pour the remaining 
cold sirupy gelatin over the peaches 
and chill until firm. 

Honey Chocolate Cake 


Three squares unsweetened choco- 
late, 23 cup honey, % cup shortening, 
% cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2 
eggs, unbeaten, 134 cups sifted cake 
flour, %4 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
soda and %4 cup water. 
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Jack O’Lantern peaches 
float mysteriously in 
misty honey jelly. 


Melt the grated choc- 
olate over hot, not boil- 
ing water. Add the hon- 
ey and blend, then cool 
to lukewarm. Cream the 
shortening, add the sug- 
ar gradually and contin- 
ue creaming until light 
and fluffy. Add choco- 
late honey mixture and 
the vanilla. Blend well. 
Add the eggs, one at a 
time, beating well after 
each addition. Sift flour 
once, measure. Add salt 
and soda, then sift to- 
gether three times. Add 
dry ingredients, alternately with wa- 
ter, a small amount at a time, begin- 
ning and ending with flour; beat well 
after each addition. Pour batter into 
greased layer pans and bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., for 
30 to 35 minutes. Cool. Put layers 
together, cover top and sides with 
luscious 


Honey Chocolate Frosting 


Three squares unsweetened choco- 
late, 4 cup honey, % cup sugar, %4 
cup butter, 4% cup cream, 4 teaspoon 
salt and 2 egg yolks. : 

Combine the grated chocolate, 
honey, sugar, butter, cream and salt 
in top of double boiler. Place over 
boiling water until chocolate is melt- 
ed. Beat with rotary beater until the 
mixture is blended. Pour’ small 
amount over well-beaten egg yolks, 
stirring constantly. Return to double- 
boiler and cook until mixture thick- 
ens slightly, stirring constantly. Re- 
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move from heat, place in pan of ice 
water and beat until the mixture 
reaches spreading consistency. We 
like a few drops of oil of peppermint 
added for variety. 

After frosting generously, press a 
ring of previously prepared marsh- 
mallow faces around the cake as 
shown. The faces are easily painted 
on with a toothpick dipped in melted 
chocolate; a whole clove is pressed 
in the top of each marshmallow for a 
stem. 


Voo-Doo Punch 

Two-thirds cup honey, % cup hot 
water, 1 2-inch pieces stick cinna- 
mon, 6 whole cloves, % teaspoon 
nutmeg, % teaspoon allspice, 1% 
cups orange juice, 1 cup grapefruit 
juice, and 1 pint ginger ale. 

Combine honey and hot water, 
simmer gently three minutes. Add 
the spices and let stand one hour. 
Strain through several thicknesses of 
cheesecloth. Add_ the 
fruit juices and chill un- 
til serving time. When 
ready to serve, add gin- 
ger ale and pour into 
ice-filled glasses. 

If you prefer a hot 
beverage, there’s noth- 
ing better than honey- 
sweetened piping hot 
coffee. 


Pumpkin-Face Cookies 


One cup butter, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup honey, 1 


Luscious honey 
chocolate cake. 
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teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon nut- 
meg, 2 tablespoons water, 334 cups 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon soda, % tea- 
spoon salt and 2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, melted. 

Cream the butter with the sugar. 
Add the honey, spices and water. 
Sift the flour; measure. Sift with so- 
da and salt. Add to the first mixture. 
Mix thoroughly. Divide the dough in 
two equal parts. Add the melted 
chocolate to one part. Chill dough. 
Turn out onto lightly floured board 
or pastry canvas. Roll to one-eighth 
inch thickness. Cut the dough into 
pumpkin shapes, using a paper pump- 
kin pattern (stem attached, too) cut- 
ting around the pattern with a sharp 
knife. Cut identical eyes, nose and 
mouth to resemble a Jack o’lantern 
from light and dark dough. Insert 
chocolate dough into plain pumpkin 
for eyes, nose, and mouth and plain 
eyes, nose, and mouth into chocolate 
pumpkins. Sprinkle green sugar on 
pumpkin stems. Place cookies on well 
oiled cooky sheets and bake in mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F., for 12 to 
15 minutes. 

If green sugar is not available, add 
about 10 drops of green vegetable 
coloring to a cup of granulated sugar, 
then rub sugar between palms of 
your hands (quicker than a fork) un- 
til the color is evenly distributed. 


Honey Fruit Bread 

One cup unsweetened pineapple 
juice, 1 cup chopped dates, %4 cup 
honey, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 egg, 1 
cup nut meats, chopped, 1% cups 
sifted flour, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, and % teaspoon salt. 

Combine the pineapple juice and 
dates. Cook slowly until thick, stir- 
ring occasionally. Cool. Cream the 
butter and honey together, add well- 
beaten egg, cooled date mixture, and 
the nutmeats. Sift the flour, measure. 
Sift with the baking powder and salt. 
Add to the first mixture, and mix 
thoroughly. Pour into a well-greased 
loaf pan, lined with heavy waxed 
paper. Bake in a moderate oven, 325 
degrees F., about 60 minutes. This 
bread is better if made the day be- 
fore it is to be served. It is grand 
sliced thin and spread with butter or 
creamed butter and honey for sand- 
wiches. 

Caramel Corn 

One-half cup honey, 1 cup sugar, 
% cup water, 4 tablespoons butter, 
¥%s teaspoon soda, and 3 quarts of 
freshly popped corn. 

Combine honey, sugar, and water 
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in a saucepan. Stir well until the sug- 
ar is completely blended. Cook until 
a small amount tested in cold water 
forms a hard ball, 260 degrees F., if 
you have a candy thermometer. Add 
the butter and continue cooking 
until a small amount forms a very 
hard ball when tested in cold water, 
268 degrees F. Remove from heat; 
add soda; stir carefully to mix. Then 
pour mixture over freshly popped 
corn which has been placed in a large 
pan. Stir thoroughly to coat each 
kernel evenly. Place on waxed pa- 
per, separating the kernels with two 
forks. Store in an airtight container. 


Mulled Cider 


One-half cup honey, % teaspoon 
salt, 3 sticks cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
cloves, 1 teaspoon allspice, a few 
grains of nutmeg, and 2 quarts sweet 
cider. 

Combine and thoroughly mix the 
honey, salt, and spices. Stir into the 
cider. Place over low heat and sim- 
mer (not boil) for 10 minutes. Then 
strain through several thicknesses of 
cheesecloth and reheat. Serve piping 
hot. Long cinnamon sticks for ‘‘mud- 
dlers’”’ add a nice touch. 


Honey Do-Nuts 


One package Maca or Fleisch- 
mann’s fast dry yeast, % cup lbike- 
warm, water, 1 cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 4% cup honey, 2 tablespoons but- 
ter, 2 eggs, beaten, % teaspoon cin- 
namon, 4% teaspoon grated orange 
peel, and 4 cups sifted flour. 

Add yeast to lukewarm water 
with one teaspoon of honey and let 
stand 10 minutes. Meanwhile heat 
together the milk, salt, honey, and 
butter. Cool to lukewarm. Pour into 
the yeast mixture and blend in well- 
beaten eggs, cinnamon, grated orange 
peel, and two cups of the sifted flour. 
Beat mixture two minutes. Cover 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Add remaining flour and knead two 
minutes on a lightly floured board or 
pastry canvas. Place in greased bow], 
cover, and let rise again until dou- 
bled. Turn out dough onto a floured 
board or pastry canvas and roll out 
to one-third inch thickness. Cut with 
doughnut cutter. Then place cut-out 
doughnuts on a lightly floured board 
or waxed paper. Let rise until more 
than doubled. Fry in deep fat until 
golden brown, turning only once. 
Place on brown paper to drain. When 
cool sprinkle with granulated or 
powdered sugar if desired. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 
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The Tri-State Meeting at Angola, Ind. 
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By E. R. Root 


The Tri-State Meeting comprising 
the beekeepers of Michigan, Ohio, 
and Indiana onj the 6, 7 and 8 of Au- 
gust, was a success. If there was any 
one feature that distinguished it 
from all other interstate conventions 
it was the fine hilarity that was in- 
terjected between the more serious 
papers and talks. 

Prizes of bee supplies, foundation, 
bee smokers, bee brushes, and queen 
bees have been awarded at other 
meets, but there were three men, 
musketeers we will call them, Jere 
Frazier, Cliff Muth, and Charlie 
Reese, who kept the crowd in an up- 
roar—Jere with his wise cracks at 
everybody, Cliff with his noise con- 
traption and Charlie with his grin 
from ear to ear as he passed out the 
prizes to the successful winners. 

Usually after every talk the crowd 
begins to break up. Not so at this 
meeting. It was just the other way— 
the stragglers would assemble from 
all over the place when the noise 
began, and the three-ring circus 
started. 

If I get my figures of speech mixed 
up, you will have to pardon me as 
mere printed words and snapshot 
pictures fail to tell beekeepers what 
they missed if they were not there. 
Come next year and you will see and 
hear. 

Every one who came was required 
to register at which time he was giv- 
en a number. When the “circus” be- 
gan a little girl or boy would draw 
a number and when that was called 
its owner—man, woman, or child— 
had to come up and receive his prize, 
and Jere’s wise cracks. Once six or 
eight responded to one number only, 
and what a mob pounced on the 
three musketeers for making ‘“‘such a 
mistake’”’ but Jere and his pals as 
usual passed the buck onto the regis- 
tration committee. 

And so on these periods of hilarity 
were held between each of the talks 
and almost every one happy with a 
prize. Hundreds of dollars worth of 
bee supplies, queens and packages of 
bees were given away on each of the 
three days. 

At the end of the days’ sessions 
there were ball games with poor bat- 
ters and poor umpires that added to 
the hilarity. 

It would be appropriate at this 





time to mention the other members 
of the committee who planned this 
meeting. Dr. W. E. Dunham, Ohio, 
chairman, (Fig. 14), Jas. E. Starkey, 
Ind., (Fig. 5), Russell H. Kelty, 
Mich., not shown, Baxter Woodman, 
Mich., (Fig. 7), Clifford Muth, of 
Ohio, (Fig. 9), Chas. Reese, Ohio, 
(Fig. 8), and Jere Frazier of Ohio, 
in Fig. 17, hiding behind the mike. 
Loud speakers, so that all could hear, 
were furnished by Dr. Dunham and 
by Clifford Muth. 

Now let us hear what the speakers 
had to say when the noise stopped. 
I should explain that not all my 
snaps or flashes got a picture. Some 
shots were double exposure. Some 
speakers therefore will be conspicu- 
ous by their absence. I refer particu- 
larly to Prof. Geo. H. Rea of Cornell. 
Twice I have tried to get his picture, 
once at Tampa, Fla., last winter, and 
again at this meeting. Both times he 
has hoodooed the camera. Russell 
H. Kelty and several others have no 
picture. 

Space will permit us to give only 
a brief or a short outline of what 
each speaker said and in doing so 
we will not give the talks in chrono- 
logical order but rather as they ap- 
pear in the snapshots as shown on 
the page engraving. 

Fig. 1 shows Jas. I. Hambleton as 
he was presenting the work of the 
Bee Culture Laboratories under his 
charge giving special reference to 
stock resistant to bee disease, and 
pollen reserves to increase the honey 
crop. The work of resistance is split 
up at several stations. He was con- 
servative and cautioned his hearers 
not to expect too much as it will 
take time to get definite data. So far 
it is being shown very clearly that 
there is a vast difference in various 
strains of bees, that is, some bees are 
much more resistant than others. 
The queens that show the highest 
average of resistance are used as 
breeders. Most of the breeding work 
is done at the Texas Station at San 
Antonio under Dr. H. B. Parks. Some 
colonies will clean out AFB scales. 
Some will clean up rotten combs. 
Others will take care of the early 
stages. Some stocks show up better 
in one locality than in another. Some 
will clean up one year and fail in 
the next. It is clear that locality has 
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an important bearing on immunity 
or resistance. There is less of AFB in 
the South. Some queens showing 
good resistance are undesirable in 
other qualities such as_ crossness, 
poor workers, dark, or less hardy 
for winter. In general, he felt that 
they had made satisfactory progress; 
but much more work will have to be 
done. 

He made it clear that when AFB 
appears in a yard or locality, the 
burning of infected material is the 
only safe cure. It would be folly for 
one who thinks he has resistant stock 
to think it will in time clean up the 
disease. 

Queens showing resistance are sent 
only to experiment stations for 
further tests. No queen breeder is 
authorized to claim he has Govern- 
ment resistant stock. 

He next spoke of the work on pol- 
len reserves at some of his stations 
where it was shown that pollen could 
be collected in quantity through the 
medium of pollen traps and then fed 
back to bees when necessary using 
25% pdllen and 75% bean flour to 
increase the crop. As this was ex- 
plained in the June issue, page 357, 
we will not repeat it here. 

Fig. 2. Dr. E. F. Phillips took the 
subject of straining honey in the hon- 
ey house. A brief of what he said is 
given editorially on page 576 of the 
September issue, and is not here re- 
peated. 

Fig. 3 shows Emerson Long, Ohio’s 
most extensive beekeeper, presiding 
at the session on the last day. His 
subject was “The Production of a 
250,000 Pound Honey Crop’’. A man 
who can produce that amount of 
honey in a single season and who 
uses three 45-comb extractors in 
tandem is no small beekeeper. He is 
one of the few big producers who is 
willing to tell of his tricks of the 
trade. We will give here just a few: 

Beekeeping is a business. If you 
are going to expand consult your 
banker so that you may know how 
much you can borrow. 

Figure in advance that with good 
prospects you may have a poor sea- 
son with supers half filled with 
green honey that must be ripened be- 
fore extracting. Package bees are a 
good investment to strengthen weak 
colonies. Have a reserve of extra 
queens to replace poor or drone lay- 
ers. Keep foulbrood out of your api- 
aries. To do this it is necessary to in- 
spect all the bees in the spring and 
again in the fall. All yards by so 
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doing, are kept clean. To keep down 
swarming use a modification of the 
Demaree plan and give lots of room. 
He is reasonably certain no prime 
swarms get away. Clip all queens and 
on a slant. Clip each season in sucha 
way that one can tell the year of clip- 
ping—even years right wing, odd 
vears left wing. Quadruple packing 
cases are used but twin cases are pre- 
ferred. 

Fig. 4 shows one of the veteran, 
as well as extensive beekeepers of 
Michigan, Floyd Markham of Ypsi- 
lanti. He referred to some of the old 
veterans now passed away in the per- 
sons of Prof. A. J. Cook, T. F. Bing- 
ham, R. L. Taylor, M. H. Hunt, Geo. 
E. Hilton, and W. Z. Hutchinson, edi- 
tor of the Beekeepers’ Review. Mr. 
Hutchinson used to preach more 
bees, don’t put your eggs all in one 
basket; a man who with his journal 
left a definite impression on bee- 
keeping throughout the country. 
Markham started 50 years ago. Comb 
honey was the main and important 
crop. Since the first Great War ex- 
tracted honey has taken its place. 
When white Dutch and alsike clover 
began to give out sweet clover and 
alfalfa took their place. We now have 
laws against bee disease, laws that 
now have teeth in them and can be 
enforced. The day of the box hive 
and its disdased combs has gone. 
Beekeepers in Michigan must regis- 
ter. 

Fig. 5 is the genial and efficient in- 
spector of Indiana, Jas. E. Starkey. 
He, with the rest of the Commit- 
tee, worked hard in planning and 
promoting this Tri-State Meeting, and 
all of them helped enliven the pro- 
gram. We should make special men- 
tion of Jere Frazier of the G. B. Lew- 
is Co., who, by his wise cracks, be- 
tween sessions and at the evening 
banquet kept everyone in good hu- 
mor. See him in Fig. 17. Near the 
close of the banquet he dryly re- 
marked, “It is getting late and we 
ought to call on Jack Deyell but we 
have got him on ice and he will keep 
for tomorrow’’. The significance of 
the remark is known when it is un- 
derstood Jack was sitting on the re- 
frigerator in the back of the room 
shown in Fig. 18. 

Fig. 6 shows Dr. L. E. Hicks of the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
who spoke on the “Wild Life of 
Ohio’’. He is also a beekeeper. He is a 
rapid and forceful speaker. He 
showed how certain wild plants or 
trees are particularly useful in fur- 
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nishing early pollen. He referred to 
the willows which can be easily 
grown anywhere. The soft maples 
and the willows furnish needed pol- 
len in early spring. 

W. D. Achord, Fig. 10, was the 
first man to make the shipment of 
bees in wire cages a commercial suc- 
cess and this he did by making the 
cages larger and a honey powdered 
sugar candy that would carry the 
bees to destination. A. I. Root in 1878 
introduced the combless bee package 
but had the difficulty of getting the 
right kind of candy. It was too sticky 
or two dry and the bees died. 

Mr. Achord began shipping in 1912 
and soon others followed until at the 
present time something like a half 
a million packages go north every 
year. W. D. Achord will go down in 
apicultural history as a pioneer in 
one of the important branches of the 
business. 

In Fig. 11 we present R. H. Dadant, 
son of M. G. Dadant of the American 
Bee Journal. He had driven south 
into the land where package bees are 
produced. His purpose was to inves- 
tigate the package and queen busi- 
ness. He found that the package men 
shake every ten days. The largest 
shippers were the Stover Apiaries, of 
Mississippi. Most of the bees are 
shaken through a queen excluder to 
catch the drones, if any, and the 
queen, if not discovered when the 
combs are taken out of the hive. In 
the raising of queens the cell cups 
are put in starter colonies and then 
into finishing colonies after which 
they are put in mating nuclei. He 
found that the bees in the Caucasian 
colonies were much gentler under 
the same conditions than those in the 
Italian. 

In Fig. 12 we find L. R. Stewart 
of Round-up fame. He is the per- 
son who has entertained such large 
crowds of beekeepers for several 
years back at his home in Newport, 
Ind. He gave us a very interesting 
history of the introduction of bees 
among the Indians of Indiana at Peru 
in 1448 and 1482 or just before Co- 
lumbus discovered America in 1492. 

In Fig. 13 we have the familiar 
face of Mrs. Harriett M. Grace of the 
American Honey Institute, the one 
who just recently induced the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to recog- 
nize and recommend honey as a food 
that requires “little digestion’’, that 
its “absorption takes place quickly” 
* * * “puts no tax on the digestive 
system” * * * “appears to have a 
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special advantage in infant feeding” 
* * * “honey is good for all ages’’. 

These are strong statements that 
bear the approval of the A. M. A. 
We have reported Mrs. Grace so 
recently (see page 577, September 
issue) that it will not be necessary 
to give a report of her talk at this 
time. 

In Fig. 14 we present Dr. W. E. 
Dunham of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University. 
He not only helped to make the fine 
program of this Tri-State Meeting 
but gave us a valuable talk on the 
handling of bee diseases. (1) Search 
out colonies in the spring that die 
during winter and close the en- 
trances. If AFB was a contributing 
cause or was present in a mild form 
in the fall robbers could easily scat- 
ter infection all over the yard. He 
emphasized the importance of in- 
specting the combs of all dead col- 
onies that had had brood, before 
using them again. (2) If you are in 
a territory where there has been 
disease it is well to check colonies 
before or at the beginning of the 
flow when there is little honey in the 
hives. Inspect the combs after the 
honey is extracted. There should be 
another inspection during the late 
fall period and keep inspecting after 
the yards are apparently clean. 

If disease is feared put combs tnat 
have been extracted back in the 
hives from whence they came to be 
cleaned up. At isolated yards combs 
can be stacked up for the bees to 
clean up, but it is a dar -rous prac- 
tice when other yards -e near. 

In Fig. 15 we find nn L. Wann, 
Marketing Specialist f the Surplus 
Marketing Division, Nashington, D. 
C. When Mr. Clay and Mr. Hamble- 
ton went to the Surplus Marketing 
Division urging it to purchase some 
of the surplus amber honey Mr. Tay- 
lor and Mr. Wann gave them very 
sympathetic attention. The final re- 
sult was that the Division has pur- 
chased three and a half million 
pounds of amber honey of good fla- 
vor at 4% centd per pound. See 
Gleanings, page 382, of June issue. 
The fact that Mr. Wann was a bee- 
keeper probably had no little influ- 
ence in the Surplus Marketing Di- 
vision. 

Dr. Carl Schaefer of the U. S. Bee 
Culture Station at Madison, Fig. 16, 
spoke on ‘Maintaining a Reserve of 
Queens and Queen Introduction’’. 
First, get the best of queens, second, 

(Continued on page 667) 
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Wabash Valley Beekeepers’ Round-Up, Aug. 23 


(1) The host, 
Carl E. Killion 
with some of his 
beautiful 1941 
crop of comb 
honey. (2) Hon. 
Howard Leon- 
ard, Director of 
the State of I[Ili- 
nois, telling the 
beekeepers of 
the work of the 
State Depart- 
ment of Agri- 
culture and of 
the interest of 
the Department 
in Beekeeping. 
(3) At Twin 
Lakes Park, Paris, Ill. Iron 
benches under the trees fur- 
ished comfortable, shady seats. 
A public address outfit ampli- 
fied the voices of the speakers. 
(See program on page 532, 
August issue.) (4) Registra- 
tion tent. (5) A peppy school 
band rallied the stragglers for 
the opening address. (6) Fried 
haddock and fried chicken 
made the picnic dinner a feast. 
—H. H. Root. 
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| We have not heard 
much about high- 
powered enthusiasm 
but if there was any 
man in all beedom who could honestly lay 
claim to that title it was the founder of 
this journal, Gleanings in Bee Culture, in 
the person of A. I. Root, or as he modestly 
called himself, “Novice”. Under this nom 
de plume he wrote a series of articles for 
the old American Bee Journal, then pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, Pa., telling more 
about his mistakes in beekeeping than of 
his occasional successes until he finally 
reached the very top of his high-powered 
or more exactly his irrepressible enthusi- 
asm when he produced a barrel of honey 
from a single colony! Some of his old 
friends called him a “liar”. “Bees didn't 
pay and no colony had ever reached that 
amount”, said the wiseacres. When the next 
year he lost nearly all his bees in experi- 
menting the croakers howled, “just what 
we expected”. But, undaunted, Novice kept 
on until he produced 1000 pounds of hon- 
ey from 20 colonies and sold it for 25c per 
pound. Wow! But Novice didn’t crow. 

The tale of his final successes after many 
mistakes and failures (all of which he free- 
ly recounted) stirred the bee world as 
nothing had done before. His high-powered 
enthusiasm spread from reader to reader 
in the old American Bee Journal of the 
late 60’s, and the general press helped to 
spread the new gospel of beekeeping that 
there was “money, real money, in bees”’. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips has aptly described A. 

I. Root or Novice, as the “evangelist in 
beekeeping” who spread the new gospel 
all over the then bee world. 
_ Now after a lapse of 75 years we shall. 
in the same journal he founded in 1873. 
let Novice tell his same tale all over again, 
still sparkling with that enthusiasm that 
kindled a new light in bee management. 
He began where Langstroth left off. He 
simplified the Langstroth hive and called 
it the Simplicity, not dissimilar in princi- 
ples in hives now in use. He told how he 
extracted the first 1000 pounds of honey 
with an extractor built by himself: of how 
he discovered it was not necessary to let 
the combs stand until they were capped 
over. No, he extracted the green honey 
from the open cells hoping it would get 
good; of how it didn’t “get good” but went 
bad; of how he thought he could ripen it in 
open pans; of how he came to the conclu- 
sion the bees could do a better job than he 
could; of how he killed his bees by giving 
artificial heat; wintered in an up-ground 
building and lost them. 

His story, even at this late date, is in- 
teresting and informative. 

We now present the first installment that 
will be interesting to old-timers as well as 
to beginners 

The writer was a witness to all the early 
work of his father.—E. R. Root. |] 


The Experience of a Novice in 
Beekeeping 


I have always been an enthusiastic 
admirer of Old Dame Nature’s mys- 
terious ways and workings. 

In August, 1865, just as I had been 
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A. I. Root’s Twice-Told Tale 


The Romance of His Beginnings in Bee Culture 


reluctantly compelled to give up 
some researches into the depths of 
Old Mother Earth, (in shape of an 
oil-well, with the tools stuck fast far 
down in the soapstone, shale, &c.,) 
and was casting about for some new 
field of research for my leisure hours, 
a swarm of bees passed over near our 
place of work. One of the employees 
remembering that I had expressed a 
wish for a swarm of bees, jokingly 
asked what I would give for them, 
as they were circling slowly along in 
mid-air. Thinking it impossible for 
him to get them in their position, I 
offered him a dollar for them secure- 
ly boxed. Telling me that I could 
have them, he started in pursuit, as 
he had noticed that they were rapid- 
ly nearing terra firma. 

He shortly returned with them in 
an old saleratus box, and asked me 
where I would have my property 
taken. After a hasty consultation, I 
decided upon what I then thought 
would be a splendid location for 
them, viz: an unoccupied third-story 
room of our manufactory. 

My first business was, of course, to 
begin an acquaintance with my new 
pets, as I had heard that they were 
capable of becoming domesticated to 
a certain extent, and was soon deep- 
ly interested in watching their de- 
parture and return, taking points 
from their new location. &c. 

In the evening my instructor in 
the mysteries of bee-keeping, (the 
person that hived them) raised the 
box, and showed the busy multitude 
gathered into a compact cluster in 
the top, (an operation, by the way, 
which seemed to me almost equal to 
facing a lion in his den,) and in- 
formed me that my swarm was not a 
large one, although the countless 
numbers seemed to me an immense 
multitude. 

That evening the books, papers, 
&c. on geology and petroleum had to 
be laid aside for everything pertain- 
ing to bees and bee-culture. 

Our book-stores contained nothing 
on the subject, and I had to content 
myself with what I could learn from 
the agricultural papers. 

The next day I had but little time 
to devote to the subject, but as they 
seemed busily engaged about some- 
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thing, I supposed them all right. As 
I must have some way to see them at 
work, I was informed by a friend 
that all that was necessary was to 
put a glass jar inverted over the top 
of the box with a hole cut through. 

The third day they were still at 
work, as I supposed—that is, they 
were doing something. As I was go- 
ing up in the middle of the day to 
see how they came on, congratulating 
myself that there must be some 
pounds of honey by this time, and 
thinking that I should have to get 
my glass-jar fixed up, when lo!— 
What means this unwonted stillness? 
Do bees, then, as well as other mor- 
tals, take a rest after dinner? Or 
have they decided to await the cool 
of evening before resuming labors? 
At any rate, where before had been 
the busy stir and bustle, now all was 
still. On raising the box, what a de- 
serted appearance; not a bee; not a 
particle of comb! They were all gone, 
gone! as effectually and surely be- 
yond my reach as the drill and tools 
at the bottom of my well fast in the 
rock. 

In my ignorance of their habits I 
had placed them before a west win- 
dow with the sash raised, exposing 
them to the full heat of the afternoon 
sun; and after waiting two days, they 
had probably concluded they could 
suit themselves better. 

Although they were gone, the in- 
terest they had awakened still re- 
mained, and I had learned a few 
facts in regard to bees by experience, 
not known to every one at least. 

First, (which by the way I shall 
call fact No. 1,) bees are sometimes 
at fault in their organ of location, as 
a workman at a window adjoining 
them soon—that is, before they left 
—complained grievously of the num- 
ber of bees that flew in at his win- 
dow and about the room, apparently 
lost, as there were eighteen, windows 
nearly all alike, but still situated as 
much as 10 or 15 feet apart. Is it not 
so with hives all alike when placed 
near each other? 

I soon procured a copy of Lang- 
stroth’s work on the Honey Bee, and 
read it with an interest and awak- 
ened enthusiasm only known to those 
who have been similarly situated. I 
do not know that I ever perused a 
work that afforded me more satis- 
faction. At first the facts presented 
seemed too novel to be real, and I 
caught myself many times wonder- 
ing that I had lived so long in a 
world full of bees, and had passed 
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them by, knowing or thinking so lit- 
tle of their wondrous ways and hab- 
its; and I would here remark to all 
those interested in bees, that they 
will find both Langstroth’s and Quin- 
by’s works on bees, aside from the 
instruction they impart, more inter- 
esting and amusing than any work 
of fiction. 

The first volume of the BEE 
JOURNAL also, obtained some time 
after, was a whole library of instruc- 
tion and endless amusement, as they 
were read and re-read several times, 
more especially after I had com- 
menced Italian queen-raising. But 
more of this anon. 

Of course, I soon had another 
swarm of bees, although it seemed 
to me for a time as if I should never 
think as much of any other as I did 
of the first. 

I had first made a hive according 
to Mr. Langstroth’s directions in his 
book, although I thought with my 
friend that it was the homeliest look- 
ing thing for a bee-hive, and a patent 
one, too, that had ever been seen in 
this vicinity; and was warned by oth- 
ers that the whole thing was impos- 
sible. To take a hive of live bees 
apart and put them back was sheer 
madness, and that I had gone crazy 
on bees. But I thought that I could 
show them their error. 

The new bees were brought, (in a 
patent moth-proof hive of course;) 
were carried home on a stick by 
hand a whole mile, as it was hot 
weather; were placed in an upper 
story over a wood-house, to be out 
of the way, (the Ohio Farmer had 
recommended an upper story;) and 
the next morning, before daylight, 
I was watching for the first bee to 
sally forth. But as I have gone as far 
as I intended, I will give my further 
bee-trials and success in a future ar- 
ticle. A. i. &. 


ANGLEWORMS UNDERMINING 
HIVES 


By Roger M. Magee, Jr. 

My hives have been lowered sev- 
eral inches by angleworms working 
under them. As my hives are on 
bricks the trouble is quite noticea- 
ble. Not that I think that this trouble 
could ever become a serious menace 
but I wonder what other beekeepers 
have found? 

Manasquan, N. J. 

{We have not found the angleworm a 
serious menace. Perhaps some beekeepers 


have. If so, let us have your experiences 
along this line.—Editor. | 
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From the Field of Experience 





LET YOUR TELEPHONE BE YOUR 
SALESMAN 


By Emory Ward 


In up-state New York, an alert 
beekeeper has found that one of the 
very best salesmen he can possibly 
hire to increase his honey sales is his 
own telephone... and his most con- 
venient sales office is right in his own 
home. 

Once each week—generally on 
Saturday morning just before mak- 
ing his customary trip into town— 
this beekeeper starts calling up indi- 
viduals on the telephone. The names 
are selected at random from the 
phone book. 

“Good morning,’ he announces 
cheerfully. “‘This is Wilson, the hon- 
ey man. I’m coming in to town this 
afternoon and I’m wondering if you 
folks wouldn’t like a pail of delicious 
fresh clover honey. I'll be only too 
glad to deliver it right to your door 
for you, and I'll absolutely guarantee 
its purity and its deliciousness.”’ 

Generally, after ten or fifteen min- 
utes of telephoning from his own 
home, the beekeeper has disposed of 
his honey for the week. As promised, 
the deliveries are made direct to the 
customers’ homes in the afternoon. 

Once the beekeeper succeeds in 
making the very first sale to a new 
customer, he finds that future sales 
to this new customer are always 
much easier. For this reason he al- 
ways takes special pains to keep a 
careful record of all his customers, 
including their name and address, 
the date they buy, and the amount 
of the sale. These names are all kept 
carefully on file, and the customers 
are again called up at a date when 
the beekeeper believes the initial 
supply of honey is exhausted. 

Naturally there are scores of pos- 
sible variations to this same idea 
which other beekeepers will find un- 
usually effective in helping them dis- 
pose of their own honey crop. 

For instance, if you are a beekeep- 
er selling most of your honey crop 
from roadside stands or at the city 
market, you might ask each of your 
customers as they buy, if they would 
mind giving you their name and ad- 
dress, and, if possible, their telephone 
number. Make a record of these 
names and addresses along with the 


date of the sale. Then, after you 
think they have had sufficient time 
to use up the supply of honey, give 
them a ring on the telephone. Inform 
them that you are the honey man 
from whom they bought their honey 
a short time ago and you’re wonder- 
ing if they wouldn’t like you to de- 
liver a fresh supply right to their 
door. 

You'll find that disposing of your 
honey crop in this manner is just 
about as easy and as quick as any 
direct selling method you can possi- 
bly adopt. Thanks to the telephone, 
this method eliminates wasted time 
and needless effort, and most import- 
ant of all, it actually builds up your 
list of regular honey customers and 
keeps them constantly supplied with 
your honey. 

Other beekeepers who use house- 
to-house selling to dispose of their 
honey may use another modification 
of this plan to advantage. You'll find 
that soon you will have built up a 
big enough list of regular customers 
contacted exclusively by telephone 
so that you can dispense with house- 
to-house, hit-or-miss selling. You'll 
find, too, how quicker and easier this 
telephone-salesmanship really is. 

Whatever plan you follow, it is 
important that you make it a special 
point to contact new customers reg- 
ularly. For regardless of how diligent 
your efforts may be, or how superior 
your product, some of your regular 
customers are naturally going to 
move away and leave the neighbor- 
hood. Only by making an active— 
and regular—effort to win new cus- 
tomers can you hope to keep your 
list of regular customers up to its 
maximum profit-making level. 

One other simple suggestion may 
prove of unusual value in increasing 
the effectiveness of this type of sell- 
ing. Just make sure that your own 
telephone number is clearly visible 
some place on every jar or package 
of honey you sell. Then, should the 
customer’s supply of honey run out 
ahead of time, it’s an easy matter for 
her to give you a ring—and an order. 

Put the telephone to work on your 
sales force. See how effectively this 
silent salesman can dispose of your 
honey crop .. . how easily .. . how 
quickly ... how profitably. 

New York, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WIND PROTEC- 
TION AND PROPER HIVE 
ARRANGEMENT 


By G. M. Ranum 

In the layout of my bee-yard, 
changes have been made from time 
to time as problems arose, suggesting 
rearrangement. The location is near 
the top of a high ridge, on a slope 
facing south, with a windbreak of 
large spruce trees some _ distance 
away to the north and northwest. 
There was no protection from the 
east, south, and west winds. The 
hives were in rows running east and 
west. This site has been used for 
thirty-five years. 

One of the first problems encoun- 
tered was the habit of drifting, es- 
pecially in the spring months. If the 
wind blew strong from the east 
while the bees were flying they 
would drift westward and often it 
seemed that most of the bees were 
entering the hive at the far end of 
the row. When the west wind blew 
the drifting was eastward and the 
hive farthest east got the bulk of 
the flying bees, with the result that 
colonies in the middle of the yard 
were weakened, while those at the 
outer edges would become abnormal- 
ly strong, and this condition would 
show up more or less throughout the 
season. 


NORTH 
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Another problem was the matter 
of getting queens mated, whether in 
nuclei placed in various parts of the 
yard or supersedure queens hatched 
in full colonies. Those in the middle 
of the yard seldom got back to their 
own hive after a mating flight being, 
apparently, not able to locate them- 
selves. In the outer rows there was 
less difficulty in this respect. 


About fifteen years ago I planted a 
hedge row of lilacs around three 
sides of the yard. These bushes are 
now six or seven feet high and 
thickly matted. The west side was 
left open with the expectation that 
some farm buildings near by would 
serve to break the force of the wind. 
Instead, however, the wind swept 
through between the buildings with 
increased force, so it was found nec- 
essary to extend the protection all 
the way around and, to serve the 
purpose, I have practiced setting on 
the west side a narrow rick of corn 
fodder, set on end and supported by 
wires stapled to temporary posts. 
This wind fence is removed early in 
the summer and re-set in the fall. A 
year ago, owing to scarcity of feed 
for the cattle, part of the corn stalk 
fence was removed earlier than usual 
with disastrous results. A strong west 
wind some days later brought on the 
old-time drifting and a number of 
the colonies most exposed were bad- 

ly weakened. 
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Wintering has been a minor 
problem of late years. Formerly, 
heavy packing was considered 
necessary. Now the colonies are 
given insulation at top and bot- 
tom only, then wrapped with 
water-proof paper. Of more im- 
portance than packing is good 
condition of the bees in the fall 
and protection of the yard from 
strong winds. 


In the middle part of my yard, 
hive entrances face alternately 
\ east and west. These colonies 
& (numbers 1 to 50) are on double 
& length bottom boards and are op- 

erated with two queens in each 

hive during the main part of the 
tb season. Small shrubs and plants 
x of various kinds, placed here and 
\) here in the rows assist the bees 
in locating their hives. In the 
outer row, along the hedge, hive 
& stands are closer together and 
for more convenient manipula- 


A tion the entrances are usually 


faced south. The supposition was 
that variations in appearance of 
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the hedge growth would be of 
help to the bees in orienting them- 
selves, thus eliminating drifting in 
this part of the yard but results have 
been somewhat disappointing. The 
colonies located in the three rounded 
corners seem to gather more than 
their own number of bees, as they 
are almost invariably more populous 
than those between. Perhaps wider 
spacing between hives in the corners 
would correct this tendency. 

The wide spacing between rows as 
shown on the diagram makes it pos- 
sible to load or unload supers in any 
part of the yard and the grass may 
be cut with horse or tractor drawn 
mower. The space above the upper 
row is used for storing extra hives 
and parts when not in use. 

Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 


eee 
VILLAINY IN THE GARDEN 


By Flora McIntyre 

California jays have few friends in 
spite of their flashing blue feathers 
and their sweet little whisper song. 
Nobody likes their raucous squawk 
nor their greed, which surpasses any- 
thing in the animal kingdom except 
perhaps that of man. The pig merely 
eats all he can; the jay goes further 
and carries away and hides what he 
cannot eat. Even the eggs and young 
of other birds are destroyed to satis- 
fy their appetites and sometimes ap- 
parently to satisfy a lust to kill. Just 
now I caught one at an additional bit 
of depravity. He was perched on top 
of a beehive intently watching the 
homecoming bees. Three times in less 
than half a minute he leaped into the 
air a short distance, seized a bee, 
crushed it by knocking it against the 
hive cover, and swallowed it. Now, 
I don’t know whether to stop putting 
out the bird food which the jays have 
been gobbling to the exclusion of 
more interesting birds, or to continue 
for fear all eight of the jays I saw 
on the feeder this morning will take 
to eating bees. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


eee 
SOLDIER WITH TIN HAT 


Joseph B. Moos, Bloomington, IIl., 
writes in his letter of Aug. 3, 1941: 
“Do you see the soldier with his tin 
hat to the left of the picture on page 
496 of August 1941, Gleanings? It 
really stands out.” 

Note: We had to concentrate on this pic- 
ture a minute or so before we could locate 
the solider, but we finally found him and 
ov does stand out as plain as day, 
_ itor. 
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SMUGGS 


By C. H. Huey 

Here is a photo of “Smuggs’”’ or 
“Silvey” —a veteran of the bee busi- 
ness, a pioneer horse. This faithful 
animal belonged to Mr. J. J. Wilder, 
of Waycross, Ga. He bought her in 
1903, selecting her from a drove of 
unbroken Kentucky horses. She at 
once accustomed herself to the devi- 
ous ways of the bee business, pulling 
heavy loads of hives, bees, and hon- 
ey. Often she was stung. At such 


times she would stand still and allow 
her master to remove the bees. She 
did run away a few times from other 
causes. 





“Smuggs”’—a veteran of the bee business. 


At first, having no stable, he put 
her in a room down stairs from 
where he was staying. When all in 
his room became quiet, Smuggs 
would lie down and draw a deep 
breath. When she heard him arise in 
the morning she would make a funny 
little noise through her nostrils to 
attract his attention. 

Bees bothered her most about the 
head and eyes. She had lots of in- 
telligence and could go back alone 
to the shop with a wagon. 

Finally, Smuggs met an awful fate: 

An entire wagon load of bees was 
wrecked and came tumbling down 
about her. She did not run away— 
but stood very, still while her master 
came to her rescue, leading her away 
and brushing off the bees. He, him- 
self was severely stung in effecting 
the rescue. The horse became totally 
blind; the ends of her ears fell off 
from lack of circulation. 

Mr. Wilder turned her out to pas- 
ture for the rest of her life, and she 
lived to a ripe old age, known, loved, 
and petted by many. 

Waycross, Ga. 
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BEEKEEPERS’ SHORT COURSE 
AND HONEY SHOW SUCCESS 


Clemson, Sept. 1. ‘‘We had a honey 
of a honey show, in fact, the biggest 
variety of honeys ever shown in the 
state, at the Beekeepers’ Short Course 
held at Clemson August 26 and 27”, 
says Ned Prevost, extension bee 
specialist who with Prof. David Dun- 
avan of the Clemson College ento- 
mology department planned and di- 
rected the Short Course program. 

On exhibit were jars of strained 
or comb honey from practically ev- 
ery county in the state and the hon- 
eys ranged in color from a very light 
water-white to extremely dark. They 
included all qualities of honey gath- 
ered in the state and even a connois- 
seur would have had a hard time 
choosing a favorite flavor among the 
samples where vetch, sourwood, tu- 
pelo, poplar, black locust, black gum, 
holly, or gallberry predominated. 
Most of the samples shown carried 
the Palmetto State Beekeepers’ label. 

At the Short Course a _ business 
session of the Palmetto Beekeepers’ 
Association was presided over by W. 
H. Armstrong, president, Anderson, 
and the beekeepers voted to hold a 
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fourth annual short course at Clem- 
son next summer. 

Professor Dunavan was leader of 
the study periods of instruction and 
discussion and he also promoted a 
display of home-made labor-saving 
gadgets for use in the bee yard. 

Several visiting beekeepers from 
Georgia and North Carolina attend- 
ed the Short Course, and an interest- 
ing addition to the program was J. 
H. Giradeaux, State Entomologist of 
Georgia. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Giradeaux there was a special 
showing of a color movie, unusually 
lucid in detail, on raising queen bees. 

“The honey exhibit”, Mr. Prevost 
announces, “will be shown on the 
Better Farm Living Train to be op- 
erated in September by the Extension 
Service in cooperation with the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. After the 
train completes its tour of 45 stops 
over the state, this exhibit will be 
shown again at the meeting of the 
Southern Federation of Beekeepers 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, early in Oc- 
tober.”—News Letter 5581-1941, D. 
W. Watkins, Director, A. B. Bryan, 
Editor, Cooperative Extension Work, 
Clemson Agricultural College, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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FORT ROSECRANS GETS 
NEW PLATOON 


Corporal Roger Honeyman 
of Fort Rosecrans, near San 
Diego, is the newest appli- 
cant for membership in the 
American Honey Institute. 
Chances of his fellow sol- 
diers having honey for their 
hotcakes were increased 
when a “Bee Platoon” was 
formed from a swarm of 
mascot bees. The bees re- 
cently swarmed onto one of 
the outfit’s guns and pro- 
ceeded to make a hive in the 
barrel. Placed in the care of 
Corporal Honeyman, they 
were persuaded into a _ dis- 
carded ammunition case for 
hive-barracks.—From_ Steve 
Hannagan, New York City. 


| 
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SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 


J. H. Merrill’s yardstick of bees 
ready for the honey flow is the only 
true one (page 549). When almost 
eleven months are often spent just 
in preparing for a month or so of in- 
tensive nectar gathering, it is easy to 
see’ the importance of the “honey- 
flow colony’’—plenty of bees at the 
right time. The article shows, among 
other things, that insulation is of 
considerable value in any method of 
wintering; is especially important 
in enabling heavy early spring brood- 
rearing. 

Judging by the table of cooling 
temperatures, the Manitoba honey 
cooling apparatus is certainly effi- 
cient (page 552). Its large capacity 
should make it suitable for large 
packers as any desired volume could 
be obtained by having additional 
units. 

The remarks on bee activity dur- 
ing a total eclipse are of interest 
(page 554). But is it not true that 
swarming is less of a problem dur- 
ing a heavy honey flow? I know I 
have always found it so. It is con- 
gestion in the brood chamber rather 
than in the hive as a whole that has 
the most influence; and this is less 
likely to happen during a heavy flow 
when the bees are at work through- 
out the supers than in a light one, in 
which they may be below for want 
of something to do. Also a light flow 
stimulates heavy brood-rearing and 
consequent increase in swarm desire 
—a rush of nectar “chokes” the 
queen in her egg laying. 

That Italian bees were present in 
far-off Colombia is evidence of their 
world-wide distribution. The method 
of queen introduction used by Bro. 
Constantino is a reliable and good 
one where the ten-day break in egg 
laying does not matter (page 556). 

When one reads the accounts of 
the many and varied experiments 
constantly under way at the Canadi- 
an experimental stations, it is easy 
to realize that they are busy places 
(page 558). That all winters are alike 
to colonies in a good cellar is cer- 
tainly true. A description of the 
methods used in wintering extra 
queens would be of value to many 
Northern beekeepers—as would a 
further report on the relative merits 
of the various races of bees. 

The article beginning on page 563 
gives additional information on a 
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very serious situation. If the pro- 
posed regulation goes through, and 
bakers are forced to cut or quit their 
use of honey, the result to market 
prices is bound to be demoralizing. 
It is a wild business, to be sure, when 
the government buys milfions of 
pounds to steady the market on the 
one hand, and then mistakenly at- 
tempts to destroy a use for many 
times that amount. The American 
Honey Institute is again proving its 
worth in leading the fight for a sane 
ruling. We should remember to give 
it adequate support so that it can 
continue to function effectively for 
us. 


The site for the national beekeep- 
ers’ meetings is certainly one that 
should be rich in interest for all 
those attending. The very name of 
Niagara Falls attracts attention, and 
with the many possible side trips, 
the days should be remembered for 
long afterwards (page 569). 

It is good to see Allen Latham 
back in Gleanings again after an ab- 
sence of several months (page 570). 
In regard to egg moving by the work- 
ers, I might mention the brood that 
appeared in a super under a caged 
queen this summer. Some of the eggs 
were laying on the cell sides, others 
were standing on end normally, but 
all were more scattered than a queen 
usually deposits them. They all de- 
veloped into worker brood and the 
depositing stopped suddenly as soon 
as I took the queen away. And as to 
the bees not using the queen cups 
for cells when dequeened, might not 
their feeling of distress influence this 
—induce haste? It is nearly always 
young larvae that are used and not 
eggs. 

When finding queens in a two- 
story hive, it seems to be true in a 
honey flow at least, that she will be 
above during the afternoon and us- 
ually below in the morning. The 
item on page 571 gives some common 
sense suggestions about proceeding 
with your search. 

The editorial on page 578 gives 
good advice as to claims about hon- 
ey. Now that it is no longer a health 
food (after years otherwise), it 
seems that we must use care in 
speaking of its advantages. That the 
Institute’s “Old Favorite Honey Reci- 
pes’ contains much valuable and 
safe-to-use material is a good point 
to bear in mind. If you haven’t a 
copy, get one. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 
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Editorials 





Old-timers as well as beginners 
will be interested in how A. I. Root, 
the founder of this journal, learned 
his A B C’s of beekeeping; of how he 
did the wrong thing at the wrong 
time. His story told 75 years ago is 
in this issue, page 630. Its recital here 
again is refreshing for its frankness 
and as interesting as a romance. 

eee 

Goldenrod Honey smells “just 
awful” when first gathered, but is 
not a bad honey when well ripened 
and sealed in the combs. In many 
sections of the country it furnishes 
a good winter supply some seasons. 
The flow is rapid and colonies run- 
ning short will fill up in a few days. 

eee 

Price cutting on a rising market on 
honey was roundly condemned at the 
Michigan State Conventions at Sagi- 
naw and Bellaire on the 18th and 
19th. The ruinous practice is not con- 
fined to the little roadside seller 
but some of the big packers (who 
ought to know better) are filling 
up the chain stores this year in some 
of the big cities with a 35-cent 5-Tb. 
pail of good honey. The apparent 
purpose is not to make a profit but 
to put the other fellow out of busi- 
ness. Such a practice is as unneces- 
sary as it is suicidal to the industry 
at large. It will take a long time to 


get the retail price up. 
eee 


Uncle Sam Fur- On page 382 of our 
nishing Honey to June issue we re- 
Under-privileged fer to the fact that 
School Children the Surplus Mar- 

keting Administra- 

tion agreed to buy 
seven million pounds of honey to be 
used in school lunches. This honey, 
slightly amber, but of good quality, 
is to be used for school lunches. We 
learn that 3,500,000 pounds have al- 
ready been purchased at 4'2c. This 
has had the effect of boosting i 
price of white and light honey to 
higher prices. 

In a release put out by the Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Extension Division, 
this statement is made, ‘Referring 
to the school lunches, it is said it 
seems likely that this is the wav 
honey will become available to _...ud- 
ren who have not formerly been ac- 
quainted with it. Beekeepers’ wives 


might be of assistance to this school 
lunch program’”’. 
eee 
Gleanings front cover page shows 
one of the asters, the wild white, 
that deck the country sides of many 
states at this season. Aster is one of 
the last honey plants of the season 
and is a reliable source of nectar. 
This picture was furnished by Paul 
Hadley, Piggott, Ark. 
eee 
The minimum percentage of hon- 
ey in a bread called honey bread has 
not been determined as yet, but there 
is a belief in responsible circles that 
the Government, in view of the pre- 
ponderance of testimony at the hear- 
ing on August Ist against the high 
percentage of 16 parts of honey to 
100 parts of flour (20% liquid hon- 
ey) will accept a much lower figure. 
eee 


Niagara Falls We call attention 
and Lynchburg again to the annu- 
Meetings al national meet- 
ings at Niagara 
Falls, Nov. 12-14. 


See page 652 for more details. This 
promises to be a worthwhile conven- 
tion. Also, the Southern conference 
at Lynchburg, Va., Oct. 21 to 23, is 
important, because it has to do with 
the production and sale of bees and 
queens, which by the way is part of 


the backbone of our industry. See 

page 652 for further particulars. 
eee 

Honey Prices There is nothing 


new to report other 
than that we gave 
in our September issue, page 576, 
except that the fear of inflation 
seems to be in the air. Whether the 
“fear” is well founded or not is not 
for us to say but as long as that fear 
exists food products will go up in 
price and honey may climb some. 
Were it not for enormous quanti- 
of sugar in the U. S. and Cuba 
honey ~-ould begin to soar. Honey 
cannot go up much so long as there 
are quantities of sugar available. 
eee 
William L. Houser, 
of Wheatfield, In- 
diana, a large or- 
chardist, says that he has no trouble 
about bees being poisoned. He uses 
two ounces of carbolic acid for 200 
gallons of spray material. It is well 


and Inflation 


Carbolic a Re- 
pellent to Bees 
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known that this acid is very repel- 
lent to bees, and that rags soaked in 
carbolic acid when placed in a smok- 
er and blown on the bees, will drive 
them away, though not quite as rap- 
idly as will smoke. If, therefore, car- 
bolic acid is mixed in the spray as 
directed, there will be no trouble 
about bees being poisoned. See page 
256 Gleanings for April, 1941. 
eee 


Destruction of This is coming up 
Bees by Smelter again in Texas. 
Gases The defense, while 

admitting that cat- 

tle are poisoned 
and plant life is destroyed by arseni- 
cal and sulphurous gasses and dusts, 
insist that bees are not affected. Bees 
have twenty breathing mouths and 
are especially more sensitive to these 
gases than plants or animals. Every 
beekeeper knows how they will 
scamper from a little mild smoke. 
Cyanide and sulphur kill them al- 
most instantly. 

The destruction of bees by air- 
plane dusting with arsenical dust, not 
to say gases, is reaching appalling 
proportions in some sections of the 
country. Texas has already had its 
share of a heavy mortality in bees. 
In some cases the smelter people 
have paid damages. See pages 501 
and 502 of the last edition of the A B 
C and X Y Z of Bee Culture, also 
page 565 of September Gleanings 
for 1940. There are other cases of 
earlier records that will be produced. 

eee 


There is a possibili- 
ty, a remote possi- 
bility, that some 
day we may have honey as a sweet- 
ening agent in a soft drink. The peo- 
ple who make these beverages ap- 
parently are of the opinion that all 
flavor of honey must be eliminated 
entirely, likewise the colloids which 
are the cause of making honey pop 
or a honey beverage turbid instead of 
clear and crystal. Honey flavors are 
not strong enough when much diluted 
with water to be detected in the ta. 
they contend. 

Honey is a little sweeter than or- 
dinary sugar or sucrose on the ratio 
of 100 of sugar to 112 to 120 for hon- 
ey. The flavor and the colloids could 
be removed by the use of Bentonite 
or finely pulverized bone charcoal, 
but then the drink could not be called 
a honey-pop. 

On the other hand, it might be pos- 
sible to use a strong flavored orange 


Honey Soft 
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blossom or basswood honey the fla- 
vor of which would show in the 
drink. Here is a field for investiga- 
tion. 

eee 


These have been 
very slow in com- 
ing and the figures 
of some states are 
apparently much 
below the actual. 
The estimates based on reports of 
bee inspectors, extension men, and 
leading beekeepers, as collected by 
Mr. Harold Clay of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are very close to 
the actual as comparisons have re- 
peatedly shown. 

The U. S. Census figures for 
1940 as far as received on bees are 
disappointing. The Census enumera- 
tors have failed to get all the infor- 
mation about bees or honey. 

As we have before noted in these 
columns, we have interviewed near- 
ly all the large carload honey pro- 
ducers in the country but not one of 
them, so far as we can learn, has 
been asked by the Census enumera- 
tors how many colonies he has or 
how much honey he produces. In 
the same way, the smaller beekeep- 
ers have not been approached for the 
same information. 

And another thing we do not quite 
understand is that in the various U. 
S. Census reports covering various 
States everything relating to farm 
crops is mentioned, but strange to re- 
late, the figures for bees and honey 
are conspicuous by their absence. 
Why is this? Goat’s milk, for exam- 
ple, is mentioned in all the State 
Census reports, but not a word about 
honey. 

It is unfortunate that the large 
honey producers will not report their 
actual crops or the number of colo- 
nies for fear that other beekeepers 
will rush into their territory already 
overstocked. 

However, the bee inspectors and 

e extension workers are able to 
give some very careful estimates of 
their crops. 

The largest buyer of honey on the 
Pacific Coast reported to the editor 
that he found Clay’s estimates of 
colonies and crops tallied very close- 
Iv with his figures gathered from 

‘ependent “ources. 

The facts are that the U. S. Cen- 
sus reports on colonies and honey 
have been in the past such a joke 
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that those who are in a position to 
know have given them little cre- 
dence. 

For the last Census the Census 
enumerators were given a_ wider 
range of inquiry but still their fig- 
ures are off. 

Even if the Census figures were 
accurate they come only once in ten 
years. Clay’s estimates, very care- 
fully compiled from known sources 
of information, come every year. 
The summation of the whole ten 
years of his estimates have given so 
far as permitted, averages that were 
close to the truth. 

It is to be hoped that the estimates 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Es- 
timates may be resumed again. Let 
the Census go on but it can not get 
beekeepers, especially the large pro- 
ducers, to give their actual figures. 

We are not here criticizing the 
heads of the U. S. Census. The trou- 
ble is beyond our control. Large 
honey producers will not report their 
actual crops, but the bee inspectors 
can and do get the actual figures. 

eee 

Part Time Farm- At present’ there 
ing—Its Influ- are many farmers, 
ence on Bee- so-called, who at- 
keeping tempt to hold down 

jobs in nearby 

towns and at the 
same time run their farms. Factories 
are paying high wages for labor and 
there is the tendency to earn some 
“easy money’. Sons of farmers are 
not likely to remain at home when 
jobs in nearby towns and cities are 
so alluring. 

This naturally results in a rather 
shiftless type of farming. The trac- 
tor is used before and after factory 
working hours. Little attention is 
given to proper crop rotation. Le- 
gumes, so necessary for soil building, 
may be overlooked and consequent 
ly these farms become run down. 

Farmers who are too old for fac- 
tory work and who must remain on 
their farms are unable to secure the 
necessary help to work their land 
properly. They do what they can 
and let the rest go undone. 

As a result of these conditions, 
two things are happening that affect 
beekeeping. First, the lack of good 
farming reduces the clover acreage 
which in turn lowers the average 
per colony yield of white honey. 
Second, the land that is unworked 
proc'res more wild plants, such as 
goldenrod and aster. This does help 
to insure a better fall honey flow. 
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In the vicinity of Medina goldenrod 
and aster appears to be more plenti- 
ful than formerly. 

But what of the future? If a per- 
centage of the farms do become run 
down due to present conditions this 
will not only affect future farming 
but beekeeping as well. 

What this country needs is more 
honest-to-goodness dirt farmers who 
put something back into the soil af- 
ter taking out of it enough to at 
least pay running expenses. 

It now seems likely that the Amer- 
ican farmer may be called upon to 
help feed the millions in war-torn 
countries who may be on the verge 
of starvation in the near future. The 
beekeepers may also have an oppor 
tunity to help by producing more 
honey, the world’s best energy food. 

Beekeeping is a branch of agricul- 
ture. If the farmer is successful the 
beekeeper is more likely to be suc- 
cessful 

eee 


Can Industry This editorial is 


and Gentleness prompted by the 
in Bees Be Com- receipt of a letter 
bined? from an_— experi- 

enced woman bee- 

keeper in the sub- 
urbs of a nearby city who has kept 
bees for about 20 years. The lady 
says she will be obliged to discon- 


tinue beekeeping, because the bees 
she now owns are very vicious. She 
attributes this viciousness to queens 
she has introduced within the year 
Not until this year have the bees 
caused any trouble. 

It seems possible that the breeder 
from whom the _ afore-mentioned 
queens were purchased may not 
have given much consideration to 
the quality of gentleness in bees. 
Many think that viciousness and in- 
dustry go together. It is a fact that 
some vicious colonies store large 
crops of honey. It is also true that 
many gentle colonies store big crops. 

This is a very important question, 
especially in view of the increasing 
interest in back-lot beekeeping and 
the ever-growing town and rural 
population. It is difficult always to 
secure apiary sites a reasonable dis- 
tance removed from human’s and 
domestic enimals. 

Gentleness and industry can be 
combined in breeding bees and 
queens. Breeders will have to give 
more attention in the future to pro 
ducing gentle stock than they have 
in the past. 

(Continued on page 658) 
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Monthly meeting of the 
Pelican State Beekeepers’ 
Association was held in 
New Orleans, August 12, 
1941. The following mini- 
mum prices on honey, sold directly 
to consumers, were agreed upon by 
the members of this Association: 1 
pound jars @ 25c; 1% pound jars @ 
35c; 2 pound jars @ 40c; 3 pound 
jars @ 50c; and gallon lots at $1.50. 
It was resolved that the Association 
work up a program of joint advertis- 
ing and that a permanent display be 
installed in the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Building, the 
necessary space having already been 
secured by Mr. L. A. Stone. A reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that 
the Pelican State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation hold another outing in Octo- 
ber. This outing is to be held at some 
Honey Producer Member’s headquar- 
ters, the previous picnic having been 
held at a queen-breeder’s.—R. Spoer- 
ri, Secretary. 


eees 
From a letter dated Aug. 1, 1941, 


we cull the following: 

“The honey flow in Manitoba, particu- 
larly in the Western part of the province, 
has been extremely good, yellow and white 
sweet clover being present in unlimited 
quantities along road_ sides, cultivated 
fields and pastures. One Italian colony on 
scales in June brought in a surplus of 159 
tbs. and this same colony stored a surplus 
of 212 Ibs. in July. A Carniolan colony. 
during the same periods, stored 92 and 
14034 Ibs. respectively, and a Caucasian 
colony stored 12234 and 178'4 Ibs. respec- 
tively. On 114 colonies we have at present 
570 supers, less than 100 of which contain 
only a small amount of honey, the re- 
mainder being practically filled and capped 
at the date of writing. Forty-four of the 
114 colonies were packages this spring. The 
remainder were outside and cellar-win- 
tered colonies. The outside-wintered had 
an average of six; the cellar-wintered an 
average of five, and the package colonies 
an average of three supers, above a second 
brood chamber on July 22. This will give 
you a rather brief resume of the amount of 
physical labour involved in our experimen- 
tal work this season.”’—-Ed. Braun, Assist- 
ant to Superintendent, Apiculture Dept. of 
Agri. Experiment Farm, Brandon, Manitoba 
Canada 

eee 

Beekeepers will be grieved to learn 
of the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Mae 
LeStourgeon, the wife of Editor E. 
G. LeStourgeon. Mrs. LeStourgeon 
has long been a member of the bee- 
keeping fraternity. She is probably 
as well known in beekeeping cir- 
cles as any one person having at- 
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tended a majority of na- 
tional gatherings of bee- 
keepers which have oc- 
curred throughout’ the 
United States. She was one 
of the mainstays of the Texas Honey 
Producers’ Association and one of 
those who helped organize the Amer- 
ican Honey Producers’ League. The 
readers of the Beekeepers Item have 
unknowingly become well acquainted 
with many of her ideas as she seldom 
placed her name as the author of any 
contribution. Mrs. LeStourgeon was 
extremely active in public affairs. As 
a young woman she was quite active 
as an entertainer, helper, and nurse 
at the time that Teddy Roosevelt or- 
ganized the Rough Riders in San An- 
tonio, Texas. During the _ First 
World’s War she was very active 
with community center and nursing 
activities. She was one of the early 
officers of the Spanish American Vet- 
erans Auxiliary and served as its 
President. Until very recently she 
attended every national convention 
of that organization. She was prom- 
inent as a member and officer of Mir- 
iam Rebekah Lodge. Mrs. LeStovr- 
geon was a resident of San Antonio 
for many years and was as well 
known as any other one person in 
this city which she has helped very 
largely in building up its civic or- 
ganizations. Mrs. LeStourgeon is 
survived by E. Guy LeStourgeon, 
Editor of the Beekeepers’ Item; 
daughter, Mrs. E. E. Hancock, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Capt. E. G. LeStourgeon, 
U. S. A., Washington, D. C. She is 
also survived by her mother, brother, 
and two grandchildren. In the death 
of Mrs. LeStourgeon, beekeeping 
loses one of those who saw beekeep- 
ing built up to the high point during 
the First World’s War, and of the 
passage through the lean years which 
were caused by drouth and financial 
depression. The entire beekeeping 
fraternity extends sympathy to those 
who have met this great loss.—Prof. 
H. B. Parks. 
eeo9o 

Notice — Minnesota Beekeepers. 
The consumption of honey per capita 
can be improved by advertising hon- 
ey. If other sweets are more ““ver- 
tised by their respective firms set- 
ting aside three to five percent for 
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advertising and improving their 
sales, it behooves beemen to do like- 
wise. Don’t delay; but box up at 
least two sixty-pound cans of honey 
out of each 100 you produce and de- 
liver or ship to the Honey Sales Co., 
1806 N. Washington Ave., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., or any reliable honey 
packer you may deal with, and write 
them that you wish its cash value to 
be remitted to the American Honey 
Institute, of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
they will mail you a receipt for 
whatever donation that you so make 
to yourself and your _ industry 
through this medium. Watch maga- 
zines, journals, and radio and you 
will find that directly and indirectly 
the best honey advertising medium 
we have today is the American Honey 
Institute of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
it is your servant the year around. 
The above arrangements were made 
with parties named by the Minnesota 
Valley Beekeepers’ Association, C. 
Edwin Swenson, Sec., St. Peter, 
Minn. 
eee 

The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at Ames on November 13 and 14 in 
the Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. 
building on the Iowa State College 
campus. The program this year will 
be an all-producer program. During 
the two days of meetimgs, four gen- 
eral topics will be discussed. Each 
topic will be presented in some phase 
by four different speakers, 15 min- 
utes each. Following this a general 
discussion will be held for all of the 
visitors who are present. It is hoped 
that in this way a very free discus- 
sion can be held by producers in or- 
der that they may develop the great- 
est possible amount of available in- 
formation on efficient operations in 
Iowa. The printed program will be 
available for distribution, by the first 
of November. It is not necessary to 
have a copy of the program to par- 
ticipate in the meetings.—F. B. Pad- 
dock, Extension Apiarist. 

eee 

The National Beekeepers’ Auxil- 
iary will meet at Niagara Falls in 
annual convention with the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League, Amer- 
ican, Honey Institute, and the Apiary 
Inspectors of America, November 
12 to 14. November 12 the ladies 
will be entertained at a social hour 
and tea from three to five P. M. This 
will be an informal meeting with an 
address of welcome by Mrs. M. V. 
Coggshall, Groton, New York, and a 
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response by Mrs. T. W. Burleson, 
President of the National Beekeep- 
ers’ Auxiliary. On November 14 at 
ten A. M. the regular business meet- 
ing of the organization will take 
place. This year it is hoped to in- 
augurate a plan of work for the 
year. At 12:30 the business meeting 
will be followed by a luncheon with 
Dr. Margaret Wyle, Professor of 
Family Life at the New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, as the speaker. Mrs. M. 
V. Coggshall, local chairman and her 
committee invite you to Niagara 
Falls to enjoy this interesting and 
entertaining program.—Mrs. E. H. 
Bremer, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Auxiliary, Route 
1, Box 368, San Antonio, Texas. 


eee 

The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet at 19 Ever- 
ett St., Concord, Mass., on Saturday, 
October 25 at 7 P. M. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary will elect their officers 
while the gentlemen prepare a sur- 
prise supper featuring honey. Mr. 
Fred Russell will give a talk on 
Lithrum as a Honey Plant. This will 
be illustrated with new Kodachrome 
picture slides made this year by Mr. 
W. M. Copeland.—A. M. Southwick, 
Pres. 


eee 

Mr. H. P. Faucett of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, passed away on Au- 
gust 2 at the age of 79 years. Mr. 
Faucett had been keeping bees for 
more than 50 years. He was one of 
the past presidents of the Philadel- 
phia Beekeepers’ Association, and an 
active member in the Delaware 
County Association. His interest in 
bees continued even in his late years, 
and he managed 30 colonies of his 
own, finding a market for his honey 
locally. Mr. Faucett will be missed 
by all who knew him.—Harry B. 
Pye, Secretary. 

eee 

The annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at Watertown, October 29 and 
30. The G. B. Lewis Company will 
act as hosts. A very interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged. Feature 
speakers will be Prof. W. E. Dunham, 
Beekeeping specialist, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. C. L. Farrar, Central States 
Bee Laboratory, Madison; James 
Gwin, Madison; John F. Long. West- 
field; Mrs. Harriett M. Grace of the 
American Honey Institute, Madison; 
and leading Wisconsin beekeepers. 


The “Information Please’ Hour 
(Continued on page 664) 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 5. 


Weather: The last 
ten days of August 
brought a daily 
warning from. the 
Weather Bureau of 
“rain today’’. Here 
in the Bay Region 
no rain came. In 
many other districts 
of Northern Cali- 
rain fell and in the 
had thunder storms 
that caused some damage. In the 
highest mountains there were snow- 
falls that reminded us that summer 
was passing. 

Temperatures have averaged slight- 
ly above normal along the coast and 
somewhat below normal in the in- 
terior valleys. The honey plants of 
Napa Valley are drying up earlier 
than usual, all reports indicate. The 
star thistle district is spotted, caused 
by climatic conditions. This will 
cause reports of production all the 
way from the best to the poorest. 

Condition of Bees: The condition 
of colonies varies widely from poor 
to good. For the past three or four 
weeks the honey flow has been on 
and the poorer colonies have been 
building up on the honey flow in- 
stead of producing a _ surplus as 
should have been expected. Many 
star thistle locations are reported se- 
riously overcrowded, some hjving 
twice as many colonies as beekeep- 
ers think desirable. 

Extracting is progressing and as 
we drive through the district we get 
a great variety of reports, running 
all the way from poor crop to the 
very best. All records’ broken. 
However, September will give the 
final report, then plans for the bee- 
keepers’ New Year will begin. Tar- 
weed and other late honey producers, 
including blue curl, are promising 
at this time; no honeydew yet re- 
ported from cedars. Today reports 
reach us that heavy swarms of but- 
terflies are cutting down the flow 
from alfalfa in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 

Honey Market: The demand for 
honey is encouraging but with little 
change in prices. In fact the market 
appears to be holding fairly steady. 

Beeswax: There is an unusual de- 








light 
mountains we 


fornia 


mand for beeswax. Nearly every 
mail brings requests for location of 
wax and the price is going up, 24c 
and 25c for yellow wax is quite 
common here in the Bay Region. One 
beekeeper today walked in to show 
us a check he had just received for 
his wax at 3lc. 

Miscellaneous: The exhibits of 
honey at county fairs are reported 
far above the average and cooking 
with honey is fully 25% above that 
of last year. 

The State Fair at Sacramento is in 
session this week. The exhibit of 
honey and foods prepared with hon- 
ey is greater than ever before. The 
new cases add much to the beauty of 
the exhibits. Judging from the dis- 
play, one would have to conclude 
that some beekeepers have decided 
that there are other ways to make 
money with honey other than selling 
at cut rates. After the fair we look 
forward to the beekeepers’ New 
Year.—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 
Calif. : 


ees 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Sept. 2. 

Weather continues 
true to form. Cool 
but not cold at night, 
warm but not hot 
during the day. We, 
in Southern Cali- 
fornia, have experi- 
enced one of the 
coolest seasons on 
record. The honey 
flow did not come up to expectations. 
No rain of any amount has fallen in 
the valleys this summer. There have 
been a considerable number of foggy 
nights, the fog often continuing well 
toward noon. This was particularly 
noticeable near the coast and should 
be of some benefit to lima beans and 
incidentally to the beekeeper. Sep- 
tember often gives us a nice start in 
winter’s rainfall and here is hoping 
that 1941 comes up to our expecta- 
tions. 

Honey Crop: We might say for the 
1941 honey crop of Southern Cali- 
fornia with all but a few dribbling 
sources accounted for: Black and 
purple sage possibly one-half crop, 
orange ditto, while buckwheat-sage 
proved a great disappointment to 
most beekeepers. From this latter 
source many beekeepers expect at 
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least 50 per cent of their honey, but 
not so this year. Some apiaries ran 
as low as five pounds per colony. 
With all of our winter rains it would 
not have been unreasonable to have 
expected ten times that amount. 

Market: While buyers quote on 
honey there is not an active market. 
Some beekeepers have sold a part or 
all of their early honey while others 
are not in a hurry to sell preferring 
to wait until the returns are all in 
and the crop is accounted for. 

Miscellaneous: During our many 
years of California beekeeping we 
have never seen the growth of mus- 
tard and other weeds so luxuriant 
after the grain crop was harvested. 
Blue curl, mullen, mustard, and 
many other plants, have in many 
cases as great a growth as the grain 
that was harvested. Bees have been 
working on the blue curl but we fail 
to find a beekeeper who says that 
bees have stored any appreciable 
amount of nectar from that source. 

Forest fires in parts of Southern 
California this summer were con- 
fined almost exclusively to the high- 
er mountain districts. Very little of 
the bee ranges have been burned 
over to date. With abundant rains of 
the past winter all vegetation has 
put on a vigorous growth and while 
we did not get the returns we had 
expected in honey we feél that the 
chances for next year are much bet- 
ter for that growth. 

Many beekeepers are saving su- 
pers with heavy combs of honey, 
setting them aside as a safeguard 
against the possible necessity of their 
bees’ needing feed in early spring. 
This is an excellent idea and with 
the increasing amount of stores left 
on the bees by most beekeepers, bees 
should come through the winter in 
fine shape and be ready for the com- 
ing honey season.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 


eee 
WESTERN NEW YORK, Sept. 8. 
“Will see you at 


Niagara Falls, No- 
vember 12, 13 and 


14.”"—-H. M. Myers, 
Ransomville, N. Y. 
| Note.—We take it 
that Howard Myers 
is exceptionally busy 
as this is the re- 
sponse we had to 
our request for notes for this De- 
partment.—Editor. | 
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TEXAS, September 1. 

The weather for 
August was normal 
for Texas. Folklore 
says that August in 
Texas is either the 
wettest or the driest. 
The month started 
out to prove this as- 
sertion. The first 
week in August, 
gave a rainfall of 3.88 inches and 
most Texans were looking for a wet 
month but the rain which has fallen 
since is negligible. Over most of the 
State the bees are in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Crop: In many places better than 
normal crops occurred and in some 
places a good honey flow is still on. 
While reports from the State indi- 
cate spotted crops considering the 
size of Texas this variation in honey 
flow is no greater than in any area 
of the same acreage no matter where 
it is taken in the United States. In 
one particular case of two beekeep- 
ers of long experience having a 
string of apiaries separated by only 
a few miles and supposedly with the 
same honey flora, one made a bump- 
er crop, while the other made barely 
winter stores. The only explanation 
seems to be of the spotted conditions 
of rainfall in a semi-arid country. 

Miscellaneous: Reports of the loss 
of bees from poisoning are extremely 
vague. Some of them are definite and 
show considerable loss while in oth- 
ers the loss of a honey crop and bees 
seems to have occurred in the mov- 
ing of bees to obviate possible pois- 
oning. The beekeepers as well as the 
party distributing poison will have 
to take unbiased data relative to the 
benefit and detriment of the use of 
poisons before anything like a solu- 
tion to this problem can be derived. 
Dr. F. L. Thomas, State Entomolo- 
gist, College Station, Texas, has sent 
out questionnaires to beekeepers and 
others in an attempt to obtain suffi- 
cient information on which to base 
some kind of remedial measures. 

Examination of colonies made dur- 
ing the last two weeks of August in- 
dicates that fall brood-rearing has 
commenced and that there is an am- 
ple supply of new nectar and new 
pollen in the field to insure a fine 
over-wintering field force. Just at 
present, however, brood-rearing is 
held to a minimum by the hottest 
weather occurring during the sum- 
mer.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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ARIZONA, September 2. 
Weather: Spring 
weather conditions 
started out ideal for 
both bees and honey 
plants. Rainfall dur- 
ing fall and winter 
was above normal 
for the State gener- 
ally. Honey plants 
wcre in fine condi- 
tion and many of us naturally ex- 
pected a bumper crop over the des- 
ert region after three lean years. 
The weather for May was cloudy 
with extra cool nights in some locali- 
ties which held the bloom back two 
to three weeks. In several places ex- 
tracting did not start until after 
June 1, while normally extracting 
should have started May Ist to 10th. 


Market: Producers generally are 
not satisfied with low offers being 
made for their product and are hold- 
ing for the present. I have heard of 
very little honey being shipped out. 
For the past three or four years hon- 
ey has been selling below cost of 
production, and it seems buyers ex- 
pect to continue to buy at the old 
price, whiclky if continued, would 
spell bankruptcy for producers gen- 
erally. Beeswax has been shipped 
out faster than is usually the case, 
and within a short time very little 
wax will be left in the hands of pro- 
ducers. 





Miscellaneous: As is usually the 
case, extracting and honey crop va- 
ried considerably across the State. 
Some areas extracted only once, 
while others got around two and 
three times. I believe the crop would 
average normal for the State gener 
ally. The bumper crop did not show 
up as mony of us expected. 

Due to fine winter rains the wild 
flowers furnished considerable dark 
heney. The quality of honey gener- 
ally is not up to normal due to dark 
honey gathered from wild flowers. 
At the present writing the honey 
flow is over for the State. I have not 
received any information regarding 
the crop of cotton-alfalfa honey for 
the Salt River Valley. Producers in 
the above areas still have considera 
ble grief due to spray poisoning 

Here locally the wild buckwheat 
is blooming fine, but is not produc 
ing honey due to insufficient sum- 
mer rainfall. There should be plenty 
of fall pollen due to wild flowers 
Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 
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MANITOBA, September 1. 


Weather: The past 
two weeks have been 
unusually cool for 
the time of year, 
with little or no 
increase in hive 
weights. 


The morning of 
August 28th showed 
a few degrees of 
frost in low lying sections but not 
enough to do any extent of damage. 
Since then, it has been warmer and 
we look forward to a nice Septem- 
ber. 

Crop Report: I have just returned 
from a trip to the North of the 
Province. It had been dryer than 
usual, and the grain harvest was in 
full swing. Very little honey had 
been extracted but all reported a bet- 
ter crop on the hives than last year. 
Good crops are being harvested in 
the central districts of Manitoba 
where they have had good rains at 
intervals all summer. 


Sweet clover in waste places and 
road allowances is higher than the 
top of my car and carries seed 
enough to plant the soil for many 
years. 

Those who were fortunate enough 
to have wintered-over colonies re- 
port by far the best returns, as the 
past spring was very hard on pack- 
age bees. The best reports came from 
3-Ib. packages that came in late May. 
One large producer told me he was 
sure of a 200-pound return from an 
apiary made up of three’s in late 
May. 

Prices: The price for large pack- 
ages of honey runs around ten cents 
wholesale and eleven retail. Buyers 
are working hard to keep the price 
down, but since sugar and all goods 
made from sugar have advanced 
considerably in price, the demand for 
honey both for local and export mar- 
ket promises to be good and no one 
is in a great hurry to sell. 





All reports seem to indicate that 
the crop will not be more than av- 
erage due to the small crop from 
packages. There is also some fear 
that package imports may be harder 
to secure next spring. This leads to 
a desire to winter more bees. For this 
purpose more honey will be needed 
and will keep that much from going 
to market.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 
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KANSAS, September 6. 
Weather: During 
the latter part of the 
spring and early 
summer there was 
sufficient scattered 
rainfall to keep 
crops in a vigorous 
growing’ condition. 
The fore part of July 
was dry but not ex- 
ceedingly hot. Hot weather arrived 
during the last two weeks of July. 
with temperatures above 100° F. 
Colony Conditions: There was 
some swarming in apiaries during 
the latter part of May and the first 
part of June. Well cared-for colonies 
had little trouble from swarming. At 
the time of this writing the colonies 
are actively rearing brood and main- 
taining colony strength, due to the 
fact that there has been sufficient 
moisture for plant growth and not 
too high temperatures. A light hon- 
ey flow has prevailed, enabling col- 
onies to maintain constant weight. 
Honey Crop: The honey crop in 
Kansas is usually gathered during 
June and the early part of July, be- 
fore weather conditions become too 
severe to inhibit nectar secretion. 
The quality of the honey produced 
this year is excellent. In some sec- 
tions of the state there may be more 
honey to be gathered, provided fall 
flowers are in sufficient quantity to 
enable the bees to gather a fall crop. 
The range of crop production is 
about as follows: ‘“‘Back-lotters’’, 50 
to 100 pounds surplus, whereas the 
commercial beekeepers produced be- 
tween 100 and 200 pounds surplus. 
The honey of the commercial pro- 
ducers will range from white to ex- 
tra light amber in color. It is of good 
body and flavor 
Market: Local beekeepers have 
been selling at the 1940 prices. It is 
hoped that the price of honey will 
advance in sympathy with other food 
commodities, and that after the small 
local supply is disposed of, better 
prices for producers will prevail. It 
is apparent that it is necessary that 
the beekeeper with a small crop of 
honey be taught to work towards 
stabilizing and not demoralizing the 
market price. It is not altogether the 
beekeeper with a small crop that 
produces a demoralized market. It is 
hoped that there will be coopera- 
tion between the beekeepers who can 
market their crops at a profit and 
those who cannot market their crop 
in a profitable manner. 
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Miscellaneous: By the time this ar 
ticle is printed, the Kansas State 
Fair will have become history. The 
Division of Bees and Honey of this 
Fair is actively carrying on and, as 
in the past, it is expected there will 
be some excellent exhibits again this 


year.—R. L. Parker, Manhattan, 
Kans. 
eee 
FLORIDA, August 29. 
i . Weather: April, May, 


and June were very 
dry months. There 
was very little rain 
in any section of 
Florida. Local rains 
started the last of 
June and have con 
tinued through July 
and August. Some 
sections have had too much rain. 
August has been exceedingly hot. 
Beekeepers who moved their bees to 
the east coast for the palmetto and 
mangrove flows are having difficulty 
in moving them back to the central 
part of the state on account of the 
hot weather. 

Crop: Most of the beekeepers in 
the orange belt report a fair crop of 
orange honey. The quality was very 
good. The dry weather cut the flow 
from gallberry some, but in most 
sections a fair crop was secured from 
this source. As a whole, saw palmetto 
furnished a good crop, although there 
were some sections where it failed 
A fair crop was secured from black 
mangrove along the coast. The tupelo 
in west Florida produced about half 
a crop, but the quality of the honey 
was excellent. The honey crop for 
the state this year is considered just 
fair, not a big crop 

Conditions: The bees are in good 
condition, and the beekeepers are 
making increase and requeening all 
colonies which have poor queens. 
The prospect for a fall flow from 
goldenrod and sunflower is good, ex 
cept in a few locations where they 
have had too much rain 

Market: Beekeepers report honey 
moving rather slowly. Prices are 
practically the same as last year. The 
Florida State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will hold its annual meeting on 
November 20, 21, and 22, at Saraso 
ta. The Watrous Hotel will be head 
quarters. A fine program is being 
prepared and everyone is cordially 
invited to attend.—Robt. E. Foster, 
Apiary Inspector, Gainesville, Fla 
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ALABAMA, September 6. 


Weather: July was 
warm andée rainy. 
August has been hot 
and dry with an av- 
erage maximum 
temperature of 91.1 
F., and a total pre- 
cipitation of 2.94 
inches with most of 
the rain falling be- 
fore August 7. The first few days of 
September have had _ spotted but 
heavy thunder showers with some- 
what cooler nights. 

Honey Flow: The spring honey 
flow was the best the state has had 
in several years. The midsummer 
flows were continuous but none 
were heavy. However, colonies 
which were strong filled one or two 
hive bodies and are in excellent 
condition for winter. Pollen is now 
coming in from partridge pea, and 
the bees are gathering nectar from 
purslane, soybeans, bitterweed, bone- 
set, climbing boneset, and other late 
summer and fall flowers. 

Honey Markets: Honey is moving 
readily and at a good price. Tupelo 
is selling at $1.25 for a ten-pound 
jug, and gallberry for $1.00 for a 
ten-pound jug. In the stores amber 
to light amber honey of no special 
source is retailing for .15 to .25 per 
pound glass jar and .65 to .70 per 
five-pound pail. Beekeepers report 
no difficulty in disposing of their 
crop locally. 

Miscellaneous: There seems to be 
less complaint now than a few years 
ago that package bees from the South 
failed to perform properly. Can it be 
that the buyer is realizing that bees 
cheap in price are really cheap in 
quality also? Good quality of any- 
thing nearly always has a higher 
initial cost than poor quality items, 
and package bees and queens are no 
exception. An intelligent, capable, 
and conscientious package and queen 
shipper wants and tries to put out 
only bees and queens of highest 
quality, and he strives to give good 
service. For this he wants and has a 
right to expect a reasonable profit so 
he can maintain a respectable stand- 
ard of living. Unfortunately there are 
some shippers who set their prices 
so low they cannot make a profit. 
Obviously these men cannot use the 
same care in selecting stock, in the 
culling of cells and queens, and in 
the preparation of bees and queens 
for shipment as do the shippers mak- 
ing a profit. 
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The buyer would do well to realize 
that the shipper who maintains a 
reasonable price can do so because 
he has enough customers who recog- 
nize the high quality of his bees that 
they order year after year. He 
doesn’t have to cut his price to sell 
his bees. His customers KNOW the 
bees he ships will produce a crop of 
honey. A price tag on bees and 
queens is not an unreliable measure 
of their quality. Cheap bees are ex- 
pensive bees.—Harry H. Laidlaw, 
Jr., State Apiarist, Montgomery, Ala. 

eee 


MINNESOTA, September 8. 


Weather: The first 
cool days of ap- 
proaching fall are 
here, and for the 
beekeeper, robbing 
days are here again! 

From widely sep- 
arated points. re- 
ports on the sum- 
mer’s weather re- 
flect the general success of Minne- 
sota beekeepers for the season. Pro- 
longed rain and cloudy days, up to 
June and July, confined bees to the 
hives, causing starvation in many 
cases, and swarming fever where 
stores were plentiful, while very lit- 
tle work with the bees was feasible. 

This period was followed by hot 
weather that matured clovers eariier 
than usual. The most favorable peri- 
od for the bees was July; in sections 
the usual August flow was a disap- 
pointment; it was too dry, or too cool 
windy and cloudy. 

Crop: Reports on yields are varied, 
from 66% to 125% of a normal crop. 
Generally, southern Minnesota and 
the Red River Valley did much bet- 
ter than some central sections. 

Honey prices are undoubtedly bet- 
ter. Some honey has moved at a cent 
above last year levels, and a tend- 
ency to hold rather than sell at a 
lower price. Retail prices indicate 
that there is none of the cheap honey 
offered last year, and it is felt that 
present retail prices will advance. 

Miscellaneous: There seems an 
abundance of young bees for winter. 
Recent dry weather has done injury 
to young plants, although it is early 
to forecast how honey plants will be 
next spring. 

Of late years a swing is noted 
toward Caucasian bees for our Min- 
nesota conditions, particularly the 
northern half of the State. Although 
some beekeepers do not care for this 
race of bees, others are staying with 
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them and express preference for 
their local conditions. These reasons 
are that these bees “do not breed as 
heavy after the flow has stopped”; 
“their resistance to disease is notice- 
able”; “my reason for staying by 
Caucasians is they fill my brood 
chambers better for winter’; “their 
greatest disadvantage is the dark 
queens, as they are hard to find’’.— 
Bruce L. Morehouse, Montevideo, 


Minn. 
eee 
ONTARIO, September 5. 
Weather: In Sep- 


tember Gleanings I 
referred to the fact 
that records’ had 
been established in 
the season just clos- 
ing in so far as an 
early flow of nectar 
from clover’ and 
basswood was con- 
cerned, and also in regard to the 
long time in which honey had been 
coming in continuously, although 
the flow was never very heavy. Still 
another record is established, for 
while this is September 5, and buck- 
wheat practically over for the sea- 
son, on not a single day did this 
plant yield any nectar to amount to 
anything. While the acreage of buck- 
wheat was rather small in most 
places, at or near a few of our apia- 
ries there was quite a large acreage. 
Early August was very dry and while 
alfalfa yielded during this time, 
buckwheat secreted little nectar. Af- 
ter the middle of August the weather 
turned wet and cool with some morn- 
ings near the freezing point. But even 
if buckwheat did not yield it allowed 
us to take off clover honey that 
would otherwise have been mixed 
with buckwheat, so the actual loss 
amounts to very little. 

Market: A few hours after, we had 
written the note for the last issue 
on export of honey to Great Britain, 
a rush call came in' asking us to load 
a car of 50,000 pounds that was to 
leave our station two days hence. 
The car was loaded and along with 
four other cars from different bee- 
Keepers was soon rolling to sea- 
board. Have heard nothing since 
then, but as ‘“‘no news is good news” 
we are hoping that the honey reach- 
es its destination all right. Yesterday 
I saw Mr. Shields, manager of the 
Co-operative Honey Producers, and 
he informed me that further ship- 
ments had gone forward during the 
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last ten days. Just to what extent 
export permits will be issued, we 
cannot even guess, but a _ large 
amount of Canadian honey is wait- 
ing to go if arrangements are made 
for its shipment. 

Honey sales have been good local- 
ly, and it looks as if another record 
will be established this year in re- 
gard to the amount of honey sold at 
our door without any solicitation 
whatever. Our crop is all sold aside 
from a small amount held to supply 
customers that are sure to be asking 
for honey during the next few 
weeks. Our white honey crop was 
all extracted by Sept. 1, and after 
a breathing spell of about ten days 
the boys will start taking off the 
mixed honey. The amount will be 
smaller than usual and much of it 
will not grade darker than “golden”’ 
as the bulk of it is from second crop 
alfalfa. At least two customers who 
wanted about five tons each of real 
dark honey, will be disappointed as 
the honey will be too light in color 
for their requirements. 

Beeswax continues to be in good 
demand and prices are ruling as high 
as a few months ago when we sold 
what we had on hand. 

Prospects: While prospects for 
1942 are none too good in regard to 
clover, the last few weeks have been 
ideal to save whatever there is, as 
we have had abundant rains and the 
ground is thoroughly soaked. Yes- 
terday when driving along one of 
our highways near here we noticed 
beds of dandelion bloom making it 
seem more like June 1 than early 
September. 

Miscellaneous: On page 588, Sep- 
tember Gleanings, the editor men- 
tions greasy waste as a smoker fuel 
and this reminds me of our experi- 
ence several years ago when we used 
greasy waste. We were taking off a 
bumper crop of sweet clover honey 
and were working fast and possibly 
none too careful. Either my oldest 
son or myself—we were working to- 
gether—allowed a bit of ignited 
greasy waste to drop inside a packing 
case of a permanently packed colo- 
ny, with the result that sixtcen colo- 
nies with three supers each were 
burned. Greasy waste will smolder 
for a long time if ignited. Since then 
this source of fuel for our smokers is 
rigidly banned. If you must use 
greasy waste, be very careful as it is 
extremely dangerous. 

Owing to the honey harvest being 
at least two weeks earlicr than usu- 
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al, we found it necessary to fumigate 
our extracting house with thousands 
of empty combs in it, much earlier 
than usual. And we expect to have 
to repeat the fumigation again even 
if in other years one operation was 
necessary. Although dangerous to use 
if not very carcful, we find Cyanogas 
the most potent and quickest agent 
to free combs from wax moth infes- 
tations. Our main building is 24 ft. 
by 48 ft. and it is quite high to the 
top of the third story. Seven pounds 
of Cyanogas were used and even if 
this is less than directions advise, it 
seemed to do a perfect job. As an- 
other seven pounds will be required 
a few days hence, this means quite 
an expense but it is better than hav- 
ing many combs ruired. 

The joint meetings proposed to be 
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held in Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Ontario, will no doubt be largely at- 
tended and will afford an opportuni- 
ty for many Canadian beekeepers to 
meet friends from cver the line. Just 
at present exchange and other prob- 
lems make it rather difficult for Ca- 
nadians to do much visiting ir the 
U. S., but no restrictions apply to U. 
S. citizens coming into Canada. The 
district near Niagara Falls, especial- 
ly the clay belt of Haldimand and 
Wentworth Counties, has a bumper 
crop of honey this year and it will 
be easy for these beekeepers to at- 
tend as the meeting place is so near 
their homes. Good roads lead from 
all over Ontario to the boxvder and 
on Nov. 12th, it will be a case of “all 
roads lead to Niagara Falls’.—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario 





Prominent in New York 





Officers and Directors of the Finger Lakes Honey Producers’ Cooperative Association 
at the annual State Picnic, Cayuga Falls, Aug. 16, 1941. 


Back row, standing from left to right: A. L. Coggshall, Ithaca, N. Y., B. B. Coggshall, 
Groton, N. Y., Burel Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. Millard Coggshall, Groton, N. Y., Claude 
Stevens, Venice Center, N. Y., Roger Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y., front row sitting, left to 
right: N. L. Stevens, Venice Center, N. Y., William L. Coggshall, Ithaca, N. Y., and Dr. 

E. J. Dyce, present address, Groton, N. Y. 
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Spinster 





Honey harvest is over, and 
all the honey we could spare, 
and some we should not have 
spared, is sold. The demand 
far exceeded the supply, and 
many were turned away 
empty and disappointed. 

The share of honey I kept for home 
use is plentiful, and do you suppose 
I could be accused of hoarding hon- 
ey? I wonder. Not long ago, in the 
midst of the berry season, I asked for 
a hundred-pound bag of sugar, and 
the merchant queried, ‘“‘Are you sure 
you aren’t hoarding sugar?” Of 
course, I was indignant, and rather 
nettled. I explained rather shortly 
that I intended putting it to immedi- 
ate use, putting down fruit for winter 
consumption. We had all been ad- 
vised and lectured to conserve every- 
thing available, in case of possible 
need, and one could not call that 
hoarding. 

I lay by enough honey to put us 
through the winter. Like the bees, I 
provide for future need, not laying 
away more than I will need. I make 
no secret of it, so am I, or am I not 
hoarding? I plead not guilty and rest 
my case. 


I know of only two beekeepers in 
a good many miles’ radius, and each 
keeps only a few colonies—enough 
for their own  needs—and this 
proves a fine chance to expand and 
make good in the bee business. There 
is no serious opposition, and the de- 
mand must exceed the supply for 
many years to come. So far, we have 
only one bee yard, but next year we 
hope to have a second, and, with 
luck, go on increasing, until Boy can 
devote all his time to this out-door 
work he loves. Though honey comes 
in from outside places, the various 
merchants, and the district in gen- 
eral gives preference to the “home- 
grown” product in this case. 

So far, Honey Boy has gone in 
nearly altogether for extracted hon- 
ey, though he is really only starting 
once again. So many of our old brood 
combs were broken and destroyed, 
he made a clean sweep, rid himself 
of the lot, and put in new founda- 
tion, in nearly all hives, with per- 
haps a frame or two of the old, 
patched up for a start. To cut these 
lovely, white, filled frames _ into 
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Jane Says 





chunk honey seemed utter 
loss. The price offered was 
tempting, but not tempting 
enough. We had to think 
ahead. 

It takes extra strong colo- 
nies to successfully fill out 
pound-sections, and ours_ didn’t 
measure up to the standard at the 
beginning of the season, so we stayed 
with the extracted kind, this year, 
and sold every pound for 15 cents. 
No one grumbled at the price, either. 

Another year we may try a few 
hives with pound sections, but this 
is an age for specializing, and it is 
sometimes best to stay by the one 
thing and perfect it as far as possible. 

We have no “Check Up” hive as 
yet. By this we mean one set on 
weigh-scales, just to see how much 
the bees are bringing in every day, 
and thus checking up on the lot of 
colonies. We think this is a labor- 
saver, but it doesn’t do away with 
the need for ceaseless vigilance with 
all colonies. Bees must be closely 
watched and worked with, each hive 
individually, just as a teacher must 
treat each individual pupil. They 
vary just as much, and the queen 
and her behavior are of prime im- 
portance. A poor queen means a poor 
colony. 

We leave all this work to Boy 
himself. We know, he, being a male, 
would be prone to throw the blame 
on the women, if things went wrong, 
so! Our only duty lies in watching 
out for swarms and hiving them when 
they occur. Not many would occur 
were he here, but some weeks he 
gets no spare time. That is why we 
have had a few in late August. The 
bees took the opportunity to act up. 
Yes, even females do at times, I must 
confess. 

One swarm got clear away. We 
had no idea where it had finally lo- 
cated until a neighbor living a good 
six miles away, told us it settled 
upon a tree on his farm. There it had 
built three semi-circular combs, in- 
tending to make permanent residence 
there. Silly things! And here I have 
been lauding their wisdom to the 
skies! In this, the cold northland, 
planning to live, exposed to the ele- 
ments, an out-door existence!—Spin- 
ster Jane. 
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Answered 








Honey Bread : ested in experimenting 
Question.—Recently I read with winter brood-rear- 
an article wherein mention ( * P . 
was made of “The famous ing in an _ observation 
honey bread baked in France z| ‘ hive, you might find it 
and Germany and would keep 





for a year and a half without 
drying out or spoiling.” Do 


you have the recipe? If not, 
do you know where I might obtain it? 
Prof. W. Van den Bossche, Michigan. 


Answer.—We regret to tell you 
that we do not know of any recipe or 
formula for making a bread that will 
keep a whole year. There have been 
and are cakes, jumbles or cookies, 
which, if put in a closed crock in a 
cool place, will keep a whole year 
or sometimes longer, but they con- 
tain a considerable amount of honey 
A honey bread does not contain more 
than about 5 or 6” liquid honey. See 
the article, page 560 of the Septem 
ber 1941 issue of Gleanings, also a 
honey cookie recipe, page 372 of the 
June number. Possibly some of our 
readers know about the German 
recipe. 

Feeding Pollen and Soybean Flour 


Question.—How do you feed pollen sup- 
lemented with soybean flour?—A. S. 
indsor, Illinois. 


Answer.—The Gleanings’ editor 
has sent me a copy of your letter of 
October 30 in which you inquired 
about commercial pollen and meth- 
ods of feeding it to bees when supple- 
mented with soybean flour. At pres- 
ent there are no commercial sources 
of pollen available. Since the import- 
ance of the pollen problem in bee- 
keeping is comparatively new, bee- 
keepers will be obliged to trap pollen 
from a few colonies in order to have 
it available for brood stimulation 
during late winter or early spring. 
We recently noted in the October is- 
sue of Beekeepers Item that Mr. Stith 
Davenport of DeQueen, Arkansas, is 
advertising bulk pollen for sale. We 
know nothing about his supply but 
perhaps you would find it worth- 
while to write to him. Our recom- 
mendations for feeding 25 per cent 
pollen supplemented with 75 per cent 
soybean flour is to mix 1% of the dry 
material with 4 heavy sugar syrup 
(65 per cent) to form a moist dough- 
like cake which will not run when 
placed over the top bars of the frames 
directly above the cluster. The cakes 
should be covered with wax paper 
to prevent drying on the top. Since 
you mentioned that you were inter- 





worthwhile to increase 
the percentage of pollen 
to 50 per cent since the 
amount of pollen required by such a 
colony would not be great. The high- 
er percentage of pollen is more ac- 
ceptable to the bees and they usually 
rear slightly more brood. The num- 
ber of bees reared per gram of food 
taken will be less than is the case 
when more soybean flour is used. 
However, the pollen appears to be 
more palatable to the bees than soy- 
bean flour.—C. L. Farrar, Apicultur- 
ist in Charge, Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 
Applying Chantry Principle to Ordi- 
nary Queen Introducing Cage 
Question.—I have your book “A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture” and I notice 
that it appears to recommend the Chantry 
introducer to fit on the end of a queen 
cage. I had a little difficulty this summer 
getting a queen accepted but fail to find 


such a device listed in your catalog.—R. H 
Steininger, Michigan. 


Answer.—lIt is possible to apply 
the Chantry principle of queen intr d- 
duction to the ordinary queen mailing 
and introducing cage used generally 
today. Simply fill the hole in the end 
of the cage used for putting the queen 
into the cage, with bee candy. Be sure 
to pack the candy in tightly, then 
tack a piece of queen excluder zinc 
over the hole plugged with candy. 
This arrangement permits the bees to 
remove the candy underneath the 
zinc, which they will do in about 
twelve hours. Some of the bees from 
the colony are then able to enter the 
cage and mingle with the queen. As a 
rule, these bees will not harm the 
queen. Eventually the candy in the 
opposite end of the cage occupying 
one of the holes as well as the small 
%a” hole leading to the outside, will 
be removed and the queen will be 
liberated. 


Different Oninions on Moving Bees 

Question.—While glancing through the 
May issue of Gleanings, I note an answer 
to the question of moving bees a short dis- 
tance. I do not know who answered this 
but I cannot agree with the answer. My 
idea is that bees moved at night, set on a 
new location, allowed to quiet down dur- 
ing the remaining hours of the night, and 
then allowed to fly the next morning with- 
out any obstruction being placed in the en- 
trance, will just fly out naturally without 
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reorientation and many would return that 
500-feet distance and never find the new 
location and might be a considerable nuis- 
ance in the immediate vicinity of their 
former location, stinging animals and child- 
ren, etc. Wouldn’t it have been better to 
suggest that a bunch of dead grass or 
green grass which will dry up and auto- 
matically enlarge the opening should be 
thrown in front of the entrance to prevent 
direct flying out (with reorientation)? If 
one screens entrances in moving, then mov- 
ing in the morning to the new location and 
immediately opening up when placed helps 
in orientation because of the unforgotten 
jarring received in transportation. If screens 
are not used then it is best to set them out 
before daybreak but again direct flight 
from the entrance should be prevented by 
some sort of temporary obstruction. Be- 
lieve these suggestions will prevent more 
loss of bees than the method of the “an- 
swer” but maybe the answerer knows too. 
—V. G. Milum, Illinois. 


Answer.—I think you are right in 
suggesting that grass or such materi- 
al be placed at the entrances of colo- 
nies that are moved during the night, 
especially when no entrance screens 
are used. This would, of course, help 
to cause the colonies to reorient 
themselves. It is interesting to note 
that quite often experiences with 
bees do not agree with the principles 
laid down in some text books. I am 
aware of the fact that most of the 
books say that in order to move bees 
successfully, a short distance of, say, 
200 feet, colonies may be moved a 
few feet at a time each day, until 
they are in the new location. Also, 
they may be moved to a new location 
about two or three miles away and 
left there for ten days, then again 
moved to the new permanent loca- 
tion. I also know that bees may be 
moved a short distance by doing the 
moving early in the morning, giving 
them a good shaking up while in the 
process of moving, then placing some 
grass or sticks over the entrances, as 
already mentioned. However, a few 
years ago I was compelled to move 
75 colonies. A new location was se- 
cured just across the road in an or- 
chard. The bees were moved at night. 
No hive or semblance of a hive was 
left on the old location. We made sure 
of that. The next morning quite a 
number of the old bees returned to 
the old location, but, not finding any 
hives, they flew around a bit and 
then returned to the new location. 
Now I undersand that this procedure 
could be recommended to a beekeep- 
er in the country, away from farm 
dwelling houses, because, the old 
bees in returning to the old location 
are likely to be somewhat vicious 
and stirred up. In a town, the situa- 
tion is different, and it certainly 
would be much safer to incorporate 
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your suggestion, especially when 
moving short distances.—M. J. Deyell 


Will a Honey Clarified With Filter 
Aid Pass Government Standards 
Question.—In one of your issues within 

the last year, an article discussed the mat- 

ter of the use of filter aids and clarification 
of honey by their use. This article indicated 
that the resultant product, after excessive 
filtration might, possibly, not even be hon- 
ey. We would like to have your own opin- 

ion on the use of such aids.—Laurence A. 

Horan, Mass. 

Answer.—You will find the sub- 
ject of filtering honey under pres- 
sure, in connection with a filter aid, 
fully described in the last edition of 
A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, on 
pages 428 and 429. The full plan was 
given in all the bee journals for De- 
cember, 1934, and amplified in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture for July, 
1935. There has been some discussion 
in the bee journals of late whether 
filtering under pressure, using a fil- 
ter aid to catch the floating particles 
in honey, does or does not remove 
some of the essential elements in the 
honey. In other words, will such hon- 
ey stand the tests of the United States 
standards for pure honey? This ques- 
tion was put to Dr. H. S. Paine, Chief 
of the Carbohydrate Division of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. He 
made it very plain that if the direc- 
tions sent out by his Division were 
carefully followed, the honey in 
question would meet all the condi- 
tions of the government standards 
for pure honey. He said, however, 
that if Bentonite, a finely ground 
volcanic material, or fine charcoal 
was used, some of the elements of 
honey would be removed. He made 
it clear that when a filter aid, made 
of clay specially prepared for the 
purpose, was used and directions 
carefully followed, the honey so fil- 
tered would meet all government re- 
quirements. Filtering honey under 
pressure with a clay filter aid is be- 
ing done quite extensively all up and 
down the Pacific Coast, and the meth- 
od is being employed in various parts 
of the country. So far as we know, 
no honey so filtered has been reject- 
ed by the Government officials. 


Beating Pans to Bring Down Swarm 


Question.—Could you tell me if the old 
belief of beating on pans, etc., to bring 
down a swarm is discredited or is it a 
proved fact? There is much current discus- 
sion here just now on the subject.—Rich- 
ard E. Nieman, Honolulu, T. H. 


Answer.—The beating on tin pans 
to call down swarms is now consid- 
ered a joke among practical beekeep- 
ers. 
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The International Meetings 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


The national meetings of beekeep- 
ing organizations at Niagara Falls, 
November 12-14, are increasing in 
importance. The Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association has recently announced 
that their annual meeting will be 
held at Niagara Falls, Ontario (Hotel 
General Brock), directly across the 
bridge, starting the afternoon of No- 
vember 11th and closing at noon, No- 
vember 13th. This will make it pos- 
sible for those attending the meetings 
on the New York side to attend the 
Ontario meetings, and all will be 
welcome. It also makes it possible to 
hold a joint meeting of beekeepers 
on the two sides of the imaginary 
line which unites the two countries. 

Citizens of the United States who 
wish to visit Canada do not require 
passports, in spite of all recent ru- 
mors to the contrary. They should 
provide themselves with identifica- 
tion papers of some sort to show 
their citizenship in the United States, 
such as a voter’s card from a voting 
precinct, an automobile driver’s li- 
cense or registration card, or any 


other suitable document which shows 
their right to return to the United 
States after going to the Dominion. 
Citizens of 


Canada entering the 


N. Y., Nov. 
Below, 


12-14. 





United States must have passports, 
which is just one more evidence that 
the world is at war. We may blame 
this necessity on Hitler. 

Programs are now well arranged 
for the American Honey Producer’s 
League, the American Honey Insti- 
tute, the National Beekeepers’ Aux- 
iliary and the Apiary Inspectors’ 
meeting. The Empire State Honey 
Producers’ Association holds its an- 
nual meeting at the time of the na- 
tional meetings. All these, with the 
Ontario organization, assure the 
largest and most important gathering 
of beekeepers held on the continent 
for years. The combined programs 
will form a series which cannot be 
missed. 

The program for the afternoon of 
November 13 will be on the Ontario 
side, in conjunction with the Ontario 
association, and the usual dinner 
will also be held on the northern side 
of the Falls, so that our Canadian 
friends may more readily participate. 
The new bridge will be open by that 
time, making the trip simple and 
easy. There will be no complications 
to citizens of the United States about 
coming back to their own country. 

It is also urged that beekeepers 


Committee appointed by Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association to work with Lewis 
range the program for the National meeting at Niagara Falls, 


Hines (left) of Omaha to ar- 


left to right, Geo. Rea, Mrs. Millard Coggshall, Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, Howard Myers, E. T. Cary. 
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coming from western and southern 
points plan to spend some time visit- 
ing points of interest in New York 
and adjacent states and in Ontario, to 
see what is here offered in beekeep- 
ing and of more general interest 
Details for side trips will be made 
available at the meetings. Those who 
arrive in Niagara Falls prior to the 
meetings and who wish to spend a 
little more time in visiting, may get 
full information from the Niagara 
Falls, New York, Chamber of Com- 
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merce. Don’t miss the Adirondacks. 
the Catskills and the Finger Lake 
region. 

Abundant hotel facilities are avail- 
able on both sides of the line. Those 
wishing to stay at headquarters ho- 
tels will do well to make reserva- 
tions in advance. There are also many 
tourist homes within easy reach of 
the places of meetings, but it may be 
a little chilly for cabins, although 
those are also available. The weather 
will be good, for that is all arranged. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


Name and Person 

location capacity With bath 
Cataract Hotel 
On the Rapids 500 $2.00, $2.50, $3.50 
Converse Hotel 
325 First Street 220 $2.50 


Leuthe’s Hotel 
Elk Place 60 


New Imperial Hotel 


$1.50, 


Falls and 2nd Sts. 225 $2.50, $3.50 
Hotel Niagara 

Jefferson and Ist 550 $3.50, $5.00 
Red Coach inn 

Buffalo Ave. and 

Main St. 110 $3.00, $5.00 
lemperance House 

324 Second Street 500 $2.50, $3.00 


$1.50, $2.00 


$1.50 


$1.50, 


Hotel Rate Sheet 


Room one person 
Without bath 


Room two vrersons 
With bath Without bath 


$3.50. $4.00, $5.00 $3.00. $4.00 
(Free garage for guests) 


$3.50 $2.50 
(twin beds) (3 persons) 
$2.00, $3.00 $3.50. $4.00 
$2.00 $3.50. $6.00 $2.50, $3.00 
$5.00, $8.00 
$5.00. $8.00 
$1.50, $2.00 $3.50, $5.00 $2.50, $3.50 





Virginia Plans Southern Conference 
By Mrs. P. G. Craddock 


The Southern States Beekeepers’ 
Federation meets in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, October 21-23. Let’s plan to be 
there 100% strong. Make this your 
vacation trip of the year as well as a 
worthwhile trip for your business 
Don’t let anything keep you away 
because you will certainly regret it 
when your friends come back and 
tell you how many new ideas they 
learned, new friends they made, and 
not only that but how hospitable 
their hosts were. 

Do you know that they are plan- 
ning a free trip for each of us, from 
Lynchburg to Natural Bridge (which 
is one of the seven wonders of the 
world) and up through the Valley 
of Virginia to one of its largest and 
loveliest caverns? On this trip we 
will drive several miles along the 
James River and looking to each side 
we will see the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. At this time the trees in the 
mountains will be clothed in their 
most beautiful autumn colors. I'm 
sure it will be a visit long remem 
bered. 

Beekeepers’ wives, come one! come 
all! We have a place in this meeting 
as well as our husbands. I’ve been to 


three of these meetings and I have 
thoroughly enjoyed each of them. I 
look forward each year to seeing the 
friends we made the year before and 
to making new ones. Bring that spe- 
cial recipe you have, using honey. 
Have you tried Honey Ice Cream? 
The wife of one of the North Caro- 
lina beekeepers makes the best I've 
ever tasted. Maybe she will bring 
her recipe and exchange it for one of 
yours. 

I understand that we will have a 
Honey Show this year to which each 
of the Southern States will con- 
tribute. I am anxious to see how hon 
ey from other states differs from the 
honey we get in North Carolina. Is 
your honey from plants not found 
here? Does it have a flavor different 
from any we have? 

I am looking forward to seeing you 
in Lynchburg and with every one 
there let's make this the best meeting 
ever. 

For further particulars see the 
program for each day, as written up 
in the August and September issues 
of this journal, and page 664 of this 
issue. 

Raleigh, North Carolina, 
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Talks to 


We Never Know— 
Until it Happens 





As stated in pre- 
vious ‘“‘Talks’’, bee- 
keeping is an in- 
teresting game in 
that we never 
know what is 
around the corner. 

Back in 1930, 
the first year of the 
drouth period in 
this area we had 
a very dry summer around Medina. 
Colonies that were strong in bees 
during the spring months dwindled 
in strength during June and July 
when they should have been storing 
surplus honey. During late August 
many colonies did not have more 
than one-half pound of honey each 
in brood chambers and of course 
nothing in the supers. We had vi- 
sions of having to buy a carload of 
sugar to feed the bees for winter. 
About August 25 a heavy rain came 
which revived vegetation. On Au- 
gust 29 the bees started on golden- 
rod. The scale hive began to take on 
weight rapidly and in less than a 
month it gained over 75 pounds. Not 
only did thg colonies fill up for win- 
ter but they stored over 15,000 
pounds of surplus goldenrod honey 
of excellent flavor. 

This season was practically a fail- 
ure in the vicinity of Medina and al- 
most a repetition of 1930. Heavy 
rains came the first week in Septem- 
ber. A little over a week ago (today 
is Sept. 15) the scale hive began 
gaining and today it is 45 pounds 
heavier than it was ten days ago. On 
two successive days the net gain was 
seven pounds. On one of those days I 
visited the scale hive late in the eve- 
ning when the field bees were all at 
home. The hive had gained eleven 
pounds from early morning of that 
day. Early the following morning be 
fore any bees had begun flying I 
weighed the hive again. It had lost 
four pounds during the night, which 
made a net gain of seven pounds in 
24 hours. It seems likely that further 
evaporation of water from the nec- 
tar occurred following the 24-hour 
period. 

Nectar Concentrations 
In this connection it may be of 





M. J. Deyell at his desk. 
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interest to quote 
the following from 
an article appear- 
ing in April, 1939, 
Gleanings, page 
207, which gives 
some results of ex- 
periments conduct- 
ed by the Pacific 
States Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Davis, 
Calif.: “The nec- 
tars so far tested 
indicate that the 
average sugar content is 25 percent 
to 30 percent. However, some nec- 
tars run as high as 70 percent and 
others as low as 3 percent, If the av- 
erage concentration is 30 percent, 
bees would have to handle 266 
pounds of nectar in the production 
of 100 pounds of honey”. 


The Mystery of Nectar 

Apparently much remains to be 
found out about nectar and its se- 
cretion. In a previous talk I referred 
to an article, ‘““‘The Mystery of Nec- 
tar’, by R. G. McLaclan of Austra- 
lia, appearing in the American Bee 
Journal recently. This writer says, 
among other things, that the life of 
a plant is divided into two parts: (1) 
Growing time, (2) flowering time 
During the growing time the plant 
stores up starch and other substances 
that it can convert into nectar when 
it begins to flower. 

A wet growing time and dry flow- 
ering time favor nectar secretion. 
Heavy rains may stop or diminish 
nectar secretion and especially when 


continued rain is heavy enough to 
promote growth in the flowering 
plant. 

In view of our two experiences 


with goldenrod flows just mentioned 
it is a little difficult to reconcile the 
foregoing statements by McLaclan. 
Possibly goldenrod is an exception 
to this rule, because the heavy rains 
came when the plant was in bloom 
and apparently did not cause growth, 
but rather, nectar secretion. How- 
ever, the rains were not long contin- 
ued. 

It seems possible that we may 
know more about nectar secretion 
in the near future than at present, at 
least I hope so. 

Lee Stewart of Newport, Ind., in a 
talk last fall at the Indiana State 
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meeting told about a heavy honey 
flow in November in his locality 
from wild cucumber. Bees actually 
whitened and filled combs at that 
season of the year. 

Today, Sept. 15, as I write this, our 
boys are visiting out-apiaries to see 
if more supers are needed. This fore- 
noon 40 supers were put on. The 
moral is: Have all colonies in good 
condition throughout the entire sea- 
son and have them well supered and 
ready for any eventuality. We never 
know what may happen. 


A Word About Raising Brood Above 
Excluders 


It seems to be a case of live and 
learn. During the late summer we 
checked through a number of apia- 
ries and removed poor combs (most 
of these containing patches of drone 
brood) from brood chambers, plac- 
ing these defective combs in supers 
above queen excluders and replacing 
the poor combs with good ones. This 
is a splendid thing to do, because 
brood chambers should contain good 
straight combs with the maximum 
number of worker cells. 

However. we found, when escap- 
ing the bees from the supers of hon- 
ey later on that some of the drones 
above queen excluders tried to pass 
down through the bee‘ escapes and 
got stuck between the springs of the 


escapes. In one large yard in the 
western part of the state where 
many supers of honey were being 


escaped we found, when we started 
to load supers over escapes that 
many were filled with bees. On ex- 
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This shows an approved method of liquefy- 
ing granulated honey in 60-Ib. square cans 
in hot water. The outer tank may take two, 
four, eight, or a dozen cans. Hot water can 


freely circulate around and under all the 
cans. 
amining the bee escapes we found 


them plugged with dead drones. 
Some practice Demareeing—put- 
ting frames of brood above excluders 
during swarming time to relieve con- 
gestion in brood chambers. This prac- 


tice, while effective in swarm con- 
trol, is likely to result in bee es- 
capes being plugged with drones 


later on when surplus honey is being 
removed. 
The Three Requirements for 
Successful Wintering 

We have been wandering rather 
far afield but we must come back to 
the consideration of wintering bees, 
because winter, here in the North, is 
just around the corner. 

To winter bees in the North we 
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The curved line shows the typical variation in colony population through the breeding 
season. Figures at left indicate approximate number of bees. The month of greatest popu- 
lation varies for different localities, 
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must have, (1), populous colonies 
having a good percentage of young 
bees, (2), an abundance of stores of 
good quality properly placed, and 
(3), adequate protection against cold. 

It is a mistake to attempt winter- 
ing small colonies. They should be 
united early in the fall. One good 
populous colony in early spring is 
worth more than half a dozen weak- 
lings. 

You will note from the accompa- 
nying graph of colony population 
through the season that the approxi- 
mate number of bees in the hive the 
last of October is considerably great- 
er than it is the first of March. This 
is as it should be. Many bees that are 
born early in the fall or late sum- 
mer die during winter months. Only 
the young vigorous bees live through 
until spring. They constitute the life 
of the colony. 

The importance of a superabun- 
dance of good, well ripened honey 
for each colony going into winter 
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An artificial windbreak 
in West Virginia. 


cannot be over-emphasized. It seems 
safe to say that more colonies are 
lost from starvation during winter 
and early spring than from any other 
cause. Fifty to sixty pounds of honey 
for each colony is none too much for 
bees wintered out-of-doors. Beekeep- 
ers who use deep food chambers are 
likely to have an ample amount of 
stores for bees. Adequate protection 
for bees is important, especially in 
the North. 

A good windbreak consisting of 
low-growing shrubs or bushes breaks 
the force of winter breezes. In the 
absence of natural wind protection a 
fence six or eight feet high with 
boards spaced about an inch apart is 
an advantage. 

The question of packing bees is 
covered editorially in this issue, page 
658. Insulation properly applied to 
hives of bees is obviously an advan- 
tage as it tends to conserve on bee 
life. Many beekeepers in the North 
are now using tar-paper or slater’s 

(Continued on page 663) 





A natural windbreak—Photo by W. A. Coulter, Columbus, Ohio, 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





Two new window streamers are 
just off the press! One will feature 
honey with grapefruit and is attrac- 
tively colored in yellow and black. 
The other emphasizes honey as good 
for the entire family. Orders will be 
filled promptly. Prices will be 25 
cents per dozen, $1.00 per hundred 
postpaid. 

eee 

Since the price of paper and labor 
has risen, the next edition of “Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes” will be 
higher in price on orders of 1000 or 
more. 

eee 

The National Association of Food 
Chains on August 30, 1941, issued a 
two-page Agricultural Bulletin on 
honey. This outstanding release went 
directly to the desks of. the principal 
executives of over 100 food chain 
companies operating over 30,000 
stores, also to state chain store or- 
ganization men who are particularly 


interested in their individual state 
situations. The opening paragraph 
begins: 


“This Bulletin is early—but 90 days will 
quickly pass—and the land will flow with 
HONEY. So, the American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin—an ogQrganization of 
leading honey producers—has_ requested 
food chain cooperation again this year in 
marketing the honey crop.” 

There are paragraphs on the SUP- 
PLY SITUATION, SALES HELPS, 
FOOD AND HEALTH VALUE OF 
HONEY, FOR SANDWICHES, AS A 
SPREAD, IN COOKING. The closing 
paragraph reads: 

“LET’S LIFT DEMAND! To each bee- 
keeper the marketing of his crop is the 
culmination of a year of work. Will you 
help him make the most of existing mar- 
keting conditions—by special featuring of 
honey from time to time, by lifting the 
demand side of the supply and demand 
balance?” 

The bulletin is signed by John A. 
Logan, President. 

eee 

At the Super Market Institute Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, September 
14th to 17th, McCall’s had a booth 
showing suggested Meal Planner De- 
partments for Super Markets. Copies 
of the American Honey Institute’s 
“Old Favorite Honey Recipes’ and 
other leaflets helped make this an 
interesting and valuable exhibit. 

eee 

The Clemson Agricultural College 
Short Course was held during the 
last week of August. At this course 


an auction sale under the direction 
of Dr. David Dunavan aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm among the bee- 
keepers who bid up the articles and 
sent the proceeds to the American 
Honey Institute. 
eee 
Tune in on the N.B.C. Red Net- 
work on October 27th to the program 
“Portia Faces Life’. 
eee 
On Saturday, August 30th, at Par- 
is, Illinois, a honey producer asked 
Harriett Grace how far ahead she 
makes appointments to talk on hon- 
ey. She stated that her next talk was 
to be a broadcast on ‘‘Honeyed and 
Fruited Desserts” on Monday, Sep- 
tember 1, and that there were talks 
scheduled at intervals up to Febru- 
ary 25, when she had an engagement 
to talk to a group of dietitians on 
“Why Honey should be included in 
the Daily Diet’. 
eee 
The PAMPHLETEER MONTHLY 
listed “Old Favorite Honey Recipes” 
in the September issue. This issue 
goes to at least 1000 libraries, public, 
university, and high school teachers 
and individuals. 
eee 
Did you see the write-up in Octo- 
ber issue of “Better Homes and Gar- 
dens” on “Old Favorite Honey Reci- 
pes’’? 
eee 
Did you see Armour & Company’s 
national advertisement for October 
which suggests a Honey Glazed Slice 


of Ham with Sweet Potatoes also 
glazed with honey? 
eee 
Watch for the PILLSBURY’S 


BEST insert in your next bag of 
flour. It will have a recipe for Honey 
Peanut Cookies. 


eee 
The Dayton Power & Light Com- 
pany’s representative in the Rural 
Electric Home Service Department 
asked for copy of ‘“‘Old Favorite Hon- 
ey Recipes” to have in their files to 
refer to when customers want honey 
recipes. 
eee 
Iroquois Gas Corporation’s Direc- 
tor in Charge of Home Service, Luel- 
la M. Fisher, will use “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes” in testing and dem- 
onstration work among women’s 
groups in the city of Buffalo 
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EDITORIALS be a little more brood in February 
(Continued from page 639) and more still in March 
7 . On the other hand, when colonies 
To Pack or That question is e ot 


not settled for ali 
localities and for 
all beekeepers. Locality or more ex- 
actly climatic conditions have every- 
thing to do with its solution. 

That packing under most condi- 
tions will save some winter stores 
does not admit of argument to the 
contrary. It is a settled fact. But it is 
evident in some localities that the 
saving is (1) either offset by the 
cost of packing or, (2) that the sav- 
ing is at the expense of brood-rear- 
ing to replace old bees 

The labor of packing, unpacking, 
and material seldom cost less than 
50 cents a hive. This may absorb 
the profit on a colony of bees or more 
than. offset the saving in stores. 

It is generally admitted that less 
stores are used up in cellar winter- 
ing than for the same strength colo 
nies wintered outdoors. But mark 
this: It is equally admitted that the 
outdoor bees build up faster in the 
spring than the indoor bees after 
they are put out. This can be ex- 
plained only on the basis that out- 
door bees begin brood-rearing sooner 
than bees wintered in cellars. The 
rising and falling temperatures out- 
side induce bees to move to fresh 
stores and to raise more brood. More 
brood means more bees and more 
bees mean more honey. 

The virtues of packing should not, 
therefore, be measured in the saving 
of stores consumed during the win- 
ter but rather in the ultimate honey 
crop. This is a fact sometimes over- 
looked or ignored 

It is easy to see that when an oc- 
casional winter sunshine heat pene- 
trates to the cluster through a single- 
wall hive without packing, the clus- 
ter may react, change position and 
start moderate egg-laying. In a heav- 
ily packed colony the sun’s heat 
probably will not reach the cluster, 
with the result that there will be no 
reaction which means no brood-rear- 
ing. This may be a good thing and it 
may be a bad thing. Recent exper- 
iments at the U. S. Bee Culture La- 
boratories and observations in our 
own yards show a small amount of 
brood-rearing beginning in January 
in most localities where it is not too 
cold. In fact, this is normal, says Dr. 
Farrar, of the U. S. Madison Station. 
As the winter progresses there will 


Not to Pack 


are heavily packed there may not be 
much temperature change. This may 
be a good thing and it may be a bad 
thing. Authorities are not agreed. 
Here, again, climatic conditions or 
excessive moisture or dryness or 
temperatures 10 and 20 degrees be- 
low zero may modify our theories. 


It is only fair to admit that there 
is much about wintering that we do 
not know yet. For the present, at 
least, we can lay down general prin- 
ciples and the beekeeper will have to 
determine when and how much pack- 
ing, if any, he shall use. 

In years gone by when we thought 
we had solved the wintering problem 
we stressed the importance of ample 
packing for all northern localities 
and from 20 to 40 pounds of stores 
but we did not then recognize the 
pollen. We recommended sugar syr- 
up and seldom or never mentioned 
the importance of pollen combs. We 
held that there should be no brood 
rearing until March. We put alto- 
gether too much stress on packing, 
lots of it, and not enough on the in- 
ternal condition of the colony. We 
wintered mainly  in_ single-story 
hives. Now the opinion is almost 
unanimous in favor of a colony large 
enough for a_ two-story hive of 
young bees mainly, a young queen 
with ample supply of natural honey 
and pollen as much as we can get. 

Where the air is very moist upper 
entrances have been found beneficial 
in keeping the clustering space dry. 

In the olden days when we advo- 
cated excessive packing we seldom 
mentioned the importance of keep- 
ing the packing dry. As the winter 
progressed the leaves, planer shav- 
ings, or what was used for packing, 
became moist, too wet, (and then 
froze. No one today is foolish enough 
to say that moist or wet packing or 
frozen packing is good for the bees. 
Better by far have single-walled 
hives with a small upper entrance 
and a restricted bottom entrance. At 
outyards an upper entrance is al- 
most a necessity to provide against 
suffocation of the colonies, due to the 
bottom entrance being closed with 
dead bees, snow or ice. Moreover, 
repeated observation shows that the 
cluster hugs up close to the upper 
entrance, if there is one. We find a 
*s-inch hole near the hand hole of 

(Continued on page 663) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 

References requii@:d from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 

word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 

such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 

ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


CHOICE extracted honey. John Bour, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 








WHITE clover chunk, extra fancy. Lose 


TUPELO HONEY, new 60's and barrels, 
5 and 10 Ib. buckets. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


NEW sweet clover comb, Fancy, 14 to 16 




















oz. Case of 24 sections, $3.50. Clarence 
Brothers, Barralton, Ky. Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60's. FOR SALE—Here we come for your 
G. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y patronage. With tons of fine clover. Sam- 
CHOICE white clover honey in new 60's. ple free. W. S. Earls, New Canton, IIs. 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. HONEY FOR SALE—AIll kinds, any 
EXTRA QUALITY Clover extracted. cuantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 


Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 

W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
new 60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

















FINEST quality new comb honey, also 
extracted. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 
CLOVER extracted. extra white. new 


sixties. Irvin Van Devier, Medina, Ohio. 


CHOICE clover honey in 60's. R. C. Bish, 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


CLOVER honey in new 60's, 7c ver tb. 











Sample 10c. Kenneth Gallant, Jordan, N. 
Y. 





~ CLOVER HONEY in sixties and comb 
honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, Evansville, 
Ind 

FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa 

NORTHERN Michigan clover honey, wa- 
ter white, new cans. C. J. Freeman, Mesick, 
Mich. 

WHITE and light amber extracted honey, 
best quality. Herman Crowther, Cass City, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—Nice white clover-basswood 
honey, $115.00 per ton. J. G. Burtis, Mariet- 
ta, N. Y 

















FINEST QUALITY white clover honey. 
Sample 10c. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Free- 
land, Mich 

NEW white clover extracted in new 60's, 
612c; also bottled honey. Stanley Benson, 
Loda, Illinois 


ORANGE 
Im new 
Pierce 








palmetto and mangrove honey 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Florida 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover extracted hon- 














265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
LET US show you how you can save on 
your honey purchases. We also buy honey. 
H. Blitz. P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FINE quality clover, clover-basswood 
and buckwheat honey. All packed in new 
cans and cases. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 


COMPLETE line comb and bottled hon- 











ey. pure clover. Also packed in 5's and 
60's. Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millers- 
port, Ohio 





MICHIGAN'S FINEST WHITE clover 
honey. New cans, full weight, clean, 6'2c. 
You will be pleased. John McColl, Tecum- 
seh. Mich 





BEST New York clover honey packed, 
as ordered. Small or carload lots. Angus 


Carruthers, Bonnievue Apiaries, Rt. 2, Syr- 
acuse. N. Y 

basswood. and light amber honeys in 60-I!b 
tins. A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street, 








Chicago, Illinois. 

NEW CROP white clover honey, 6!2c 
case, or 6c ten cases Light amber golden- 
rod. 5c. Buckwheat in kegs. A. J. Wilson, 
Hammond, N. Y 

NO. 1 white comb, $3.50; fancy, $4.00; 
No. 1 light amber. $2.75 per case. White 
extracted in 60's, 7c; light amber, 6c. F. J 


Smith, Castalia, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Water white clover extract- 
ed, 7c. Light amber, 6'2c. Buckwheat ex- 
tracted, 6c. Fancy buckwheat comb, $3.00 
Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, = 


NO. 1 to Fancy light comb honey, $3.25 
per case: No. 2 and amber, $2.75: in win- 
dow cartons. 25c extra. Extracted, 6'2c in 
60's. H. R. Shelton, Parma, Mich 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
& Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

















ey in 60-Ib. cans. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon : 
St., Flint, Mich BUCKWHEAT in new 60's frcm the buck- 
wheat belt of New York. Well strained and 
EXTRACTED clover and amber honey free from foam. You know, “Woodward 
Quotations on request Scott Traxler, quality”, 6 cents. Woodward Apiaries, 

Scottsburg. N. Y Clarksville, N. Y 
NEW YORK State Comb and extracted FANCY white comb, $4; No. 1, $3.50; No 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quanti- 2, $3 per case of 24 sections, six cases to 
ty, all size packages. Five-pound pails my carrier. Clover extracted in new cans, 7c 


specialty. Edward T. Cary, 


Midland Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





discount on honey taken from our door. H. 
G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
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Cash paid for cars and less 
than cars. 


Send samples and best prices. 


(. W. Aeppler Company 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Honey 
Wanted 


October, )941 


HEAVY fancy white comb, 
Mim. 12 oz. Fancy, $3.50; No. 1 clover, $3; 
Buckwheat sare as clover; Mixed flow 
ers. $2.75: clover, buckwheat or goldenrod 
extracted. 7c Ib. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N 
Y 


$3.75 case; 





OUR NEW CROP of Michigan clover 
honey is now ready for the market. It 
grades from white to water white. New 
cans and cases. If you are in the market 
for fine clover hcney, write E. D. TOWN- 


SEND & SONS, Northstar, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED | 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial re- 
sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 


CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company 
Oconomowoc, Wis 

WHITE and light amber extracted and 
comb honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, 
Evansville 


Ind 
WANTED—White clover honey. New 
cans only. Ciover Blossom Honey Co., 721 


Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 

WANTED—AIll grades honey, in car lots 
or less. Send sample with lowest price 
Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


AMBER and WHITE extracted, also 


Comb Honey and Beeswax. Alexander Com- 


























peony. 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 
WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white 
and light amber extracted honey. Any 


amount. Central Ohio Apiaries Millersport 
Ohio 





HONEY 


WANTED 


We buy Comb and Extracted 
Write what you have to offer and 
the price you want 


Senn Products Corp. 


4681 Metropolitan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WANTED—White and amber extracted honey. 
Fancy comb. also No. | comb honey. Comb 
honey in shallow extracting frames. Beeswax 
We render old comb into wax 
Write us 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO . 


Prompt remit 


tance 


CINCINNATI, O 





WANTED--Extracted Honey Ati Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 

WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 














WANTED—Carlots honey; state quanti- 
ty, shipping point and price. Mail sa*:ple 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc Los Angeles 


Calif 





Clover Bloom 
Delivery, Shrewsbury 


Send sample and best price 
Honey Co., General 
Mass 

HIGHEST cash returns, made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co 
Paducah, Ky 





~ WANTED— All grades of comb and ex- 











tracted honey Bee supplies and honey 

containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 

Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich 
WANTED-Shallow supers for cutting 


Also comb and extracted 
livered Penn Michigan 
Michigan 


Cash. Quote de- 
Apiaries, Caro 





~ 
FOR SALE 
USED HONEY CANS. like new. 15c¢ each 
Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson St., Louis 
ville, Ky 
QUEENBEE PAINTING 
postpaid Southwick 
Massachusetts 


outfits ~ $1 00 
Apiaries Waban 


~ WAX worked into high quality medium 


brood foundation 15e pound; 100 Ibs 
$10.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, lowa 
GLASSWARE, Bee Supplies. at factory 
prices. Write for quotations. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio 
BEST QUALITY queen mailing cages 
freight paid. Free sample. Bee shipping 
cages. Vernon Homer, Rt. 5. Menomomie 


Wis 
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FOR SALE-—One 
melter. one one-inch Lobee 
with reduction gear. $15.00 
Kloepfer, Grand Ledge. Mich. 


GOOD HOME cheap. 
year established honey business with all 
leading hotels and stores. E. E. CASSEL 
No. 5007-20th Ave. South. St. Petersburg 
Fla 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain. wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and capp ngs 
rendered. Robinson's Wax Works, Mayville. 
N. Y 


Junior Brand capping 
honey pump 
each. Don 





inclusive of ten- 








WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment Satisfaction guaranteed The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan 











THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—-the ‘Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for ev- 
ery commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson's Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y. 

SAVE MONEY 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co 
Paducah, Kentucky 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
FOR SALE 





by letting us work your 








Italian queen bees, 35 cents 





each, 3 for $1.00. Graydon Bros Rt. 2 
Greenville. Ala 

BRIGHT ITALIAN-AMERICAN Queens 
35ce cents each, 3 for $1.00. D. W. Howell 


Shellman, Georgia 
ONE 75c three-band 
to every new 
Elon College, N 


CAUCASIANS 








Italian 
customer. L. H 


queen free 
Wagoner, 





Untested quee ns, 40 cts 
each, until Oct. Ist. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Greenville. Ala 

EMPIRE STATE Italian Queens, bred for 
honey production, 50c each. B. B. Coggshall 
and Son, Groton, N. Y 

THREE-BANDED Italian queens rest of 
season, 50c each, any number. Alamance 
Bee Co., Graham, N 

FOR SALE—90 colonies of bees in dou 
ble-bodies full of honey with equipment 
C. A. McCarty. 642 Glenn Ave., San An 
tonio, Tex 

FOR SALE 














70 State-inspected colonies 
of Italian bees in 10-frame hives with 
plenty of winter stores. Noah Bordner 
Holgate, Ohio 


FOR SALE 





26 hives of bees including 








seasons’ honey, much equipment. Guaran- 
teed disease free. $150.00. R. W. Baldwin 
Greencastle, Indiana 

FOR SALE-—23 colonies of bees with 
crop of extracted honey, located in Indiana 
County, Penna. State inspected 1941. E. L 
Gillette, Odon, Indiana 

NOT TOO LATE to requeen with the 
finest Italian queens Hollopeter has pro- 
duced. By return mail, untested, 50c:; test- 
ed, $1.00. WHITE PINE BEE FARMS. Rock 
ton, Pa 

CAUCASIANS Tested queens, $2: un- 
tested, $1; 10, 75c; 50, 65c; 2-Ib. packages 
with queens, $2; 3-Ib. packages, $2.50 
Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers 


Texas, Oldest exclusive Caucasian breeders 


west of the Mississippi 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less—send samples. 
Write quantity can ship; state 
if new or used cans. HONEY 
PACKERS DIVISION (HOFF- 
MAN’S HONEY). 


rHE JOHN G. PATON CO., Inc. 
630 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















October | 
ueens 


Let’s requeen those poor col- 
onies before cold weather. 


We can furnish either Ital- 
ians or Caucasians promptly 
Prices 
1 to 24 $ .50 
25 to 99 45 
100 to 499 40 


Air Mail or Clipped at no 


extra cost 


The Stover Apiarics 


Mayhew, Miss. 






































TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE One Junior Brand capping 





melter, one one-inch Lobee honey pump 
with reduction gear $15.00 each Don 
Kloepfer, Grand Ledge, Mich 
BEEKEEPING MADE EASY! HEAVY 
LIFTING ELIMINATED! New Hive Manip 
ulator—-a light, portable, collapsible HOIST 
takes the backache out of BEES. Per 
mits bottom supering and hive inspection 
with least disturbance of workers. Sweet 
ens bee tempers Reduces profanity 


production 
Pays for it 


Increases 
management 


Lengthens life 
through timely 


self first season. Price, $15.00, F. O. B 
Corning, lowa. Send for ey og circu 
lar. The Bee Turner, Corning, lowa 
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Canadian Queens 


We are completely sold out of our own 
queens for this Fall. Southern queens avail- 
able, at 75c each, Canadian money. De- 
livered. Many are ordering their BEE SUP- 
PLIES now, for delivery during the winter, 
or when wanted. Why don't you? 

Just real good SUPPLIES, real reasonable 
LORNE SHELLY Troy, Ont. 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time Inquire for International 

Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20. 

West Maitland, New South Wales 
Australia, 


Thrée-banded Italians 


40c each; 10 for $3.50; 100 for $32.00 
We can make shipment promptly. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. 


WE WILL SHIP NO BEES OR QUEENS 


the remainder of this year but will 

be prepared to give you better ser- 

vice with the best in Caucasian bees 
in 1942. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 
Brooklyn, Ala. 

















“BEEKEEPING AS A HOBBY” 

This is the title of a new 137-page book 
by Kyle Onstott, published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York City. The price is 
$2.00. While this book is intended primari- 
ly for beginners and hobbyists it may be 
read with considerable profit by experi- 
enced and veteran beekeepers as _ well 
The style is clear and inviting. The subject 
matter is presented intelligently and logi- 
cally. The seventeen chapters cover such 
subjects as “The Hive and its Equipment”, 
“The Bees Themselves, Their Hives and 
Labors”, “Stings”, “Management and Ma- 
nipulation of Hives’, and “Queen Rearing 
and Requeening”. This book is bound to 
fill a need, as it is adapted to all classes of 
beekeepers. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens, ex- 
tra good workers and very beautiful to 
look at. Queens 50c each, any number. 
Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


FOR STRONGER COLONIES, bigger hon- 
ey crops, and gentler bees, try our prolific 
well-bred 3-banded Italian queens used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. 
and Canada. Select young laying queens, 
50 cents each; ten, 45 cents each; twenty 
or more, 40 cents each. Prompt deliveries, 
no disease. We have one of the largest 
best equipped queen rearing places in the 
South. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man for work 
immediately Fred D. 
Springs, N. Y 











in bees, start 
Lamkin, Union 





WANTED—Experienced queen breeders, 
package bee men, or all around bee men 
that are not afraid of work, for the com- 


ing season. Only reliable, sober, and en- 
ergetic men considered. Write us giving 
full particulars, reference and wage ex- 


pected. YORK 


BEE COMPANY, JESUP 
GEORGIA - 





MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P 
India. 

READ the South African Bee Journal 
to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 








urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 





MANY beekeepers have proven raising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy 
Canada's oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth. The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 





HONEY LABELS 


Beautiful Designs 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 





Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 





THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Our two breeds of queens as previously advertised will be produced until late 
Fail. The same Fine Quality and Reasonable prices will apply. 


Prices: 1 to 15 at 40c each. 


From 16 and upwards at 35c each. 


GARON BEEFCOMPANY, Donaldsonville, La, 








ae 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 656) 
felt to wrap around hives, leaving 
enough space between paper and 
hive walls for a moderate amount of 
wheat or oat chaff. We may have 
some pictures of our latest method of 
packing in next Gleanings. 
Selling Honey Locally to Consumers 

Thousands of back-lot beekeepers 
over the country are doing much to 
create more consumer interest in 
honey. These beekeepers, because of 
their enthusiasm, make people in 
their neighborhoods more honey and 
bee conscious. 

It is important that back-lot bee- 
keepers who sell direct to consumers 
process their honey properly and ask 
a fair price for it. Honey is too fine 
a product to be thrown on the mar- 
ket at ruinous prices. Honey should 
be strained thoroughly through two 
thicknesses of fine cheesecloth. Heat- 
ing the honey in five-gallon cans, as 
illustrated, will facilitate straining. 
Do not overheat the honey. The wa- 
ter surrounding the cans ‘of honey 
should not be warmer than the hand 
can bear. 
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EDITORIALS 
(Continued on page 658) 
the upper chamber large enough. It 
encourages winter flights when the 
days are warm with plenty of sun. 

If there are no winter flights or 
days when the bees can fly and the 
climate is dry and cold upper en- 
trances may not be necessary. 

Of course, all authorities agree on 
the value of windbreaks in the form 
of trees or heavy bushes that will 
break the force of the wind. 

We have not covered this whole 
subject. There is much that we do 
not know yet and it will take time to 
get the whole truth. 

As we said a year ago, if you are 
getting good results with your pres- 
ent plan of wintering, do not change. 
If you pack be sure the packing is 
kept dry. Let the bees seal the inner 
cover down in the fall. We gave ex- 
pression to these views a year ago 
but some of our friends construed 
them to mean we were against 
all packing anywhere. 

We advise insulation of the hives 
where climatic and temperature con- 
ditions make it advisable. 










When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


Trade a Re 
U. S. Pat. off. 


KEL! LEY— ‘The Bee Man” 


B 35c each or 3 for $1.00 


Select Laying—3-banded Italian 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


ueens 


Queens shipped promptly 
from Paducah. 








fi 


Bree SurPLIESs 





HONEY CONTAINERS 


No advance in prices at present 
(5-lb. Glass Honey Pail, big hit—6 for 50c) 
Send Order Now 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


12 W. 21st St., 


Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1 


NEW YORK CITY 


Write for new prices 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 641) 
which has become very popular with 
Wisconsin beekeepers will again be 
conducted by H. J. Rahmlow, Madi- 
son. A large attendance is expected. 
—H. J. Rahmlow, Sec. 
eee 


The Pennsylvania State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association picnic postponed re- 
cently will be held Oct. 4, at the 
same place, Gieman’s Park, Route 
34, between Gettysburg and Bigler- 
ville. A cordial invitation to all. 

eee 


LYNCHBURG CONVENTION OF 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE—Final 
lap of the scenic tour, which will re- 
quire the entire third day (Oct. 23) 
cf the Lynchburg Convention will in- 
clude a short visit to the University 
of Virginia. The University was es- 
tablished by Thomas Jefferson in 
1819. He became the first Rector, and 
with James Madison and James Mon- 
roe served on it’s first Board of Visi- 
tors. Jefferson designed the original 
University building and supervised 
their construction. A careful review 
of the University campus lends a 
cherished appreciation for the visit 


October, 1941 


to Monticello which follows the Uni- 
versity drive. The building of Monti- 
cello was begun by Jefferson in 1769, 
and is a perfect example of early 
American architecture. Jefferson se- 
lected the site and was architect as 
well as builder. You will have an 
cpportunity to visit this National 
Memorial when you attend the Vir- 
ginia State Beekeepers’ Association 
on the last day of the Lynchburg 
Convention. Complimentary tickets 
for Monticello will be furnished 
when you register for the Lynchburg 
Convention of the Southern States 
Beekeepers’ Federation.—A. D. Hi- 
ett, Chairman Program Committee. 


THURSDAY 

October 23, 1941 
7:30 Roll Call—Virginian Hotel 
7:45 Tour Line-Up 
8:00 All Aboard Scenic Tour 
9:00 Natural Bridge 
10:00 Leave for Lexington 
10:30 Shrine of Gen. Robert E. Lee 
10:45 V. M. I. and Washington & Lee Uni- 

versity 


11:00 Leave for Grand Caverns 

11:45 Enter Caverns 

12:45 Leave Caverns 

1:00 Picnic Lunch Skyline Drive 

3:00 University of Virginia Campus 

3:45 Monticello 

4:45 Leave Monticello 

5:45 Visit Campus Sweetbriar College (Op- 


tional) 
6:15 Lynchburg return 











ready to ship. 





Beeswax Wanted 


Our growing candle and founda- 
tion business is demanding earlier 
stocks of beeswax. 

Send sample and state amount 


The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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“Believe It or Not’ 
800,000 beekeepers’ best 


friend 1s American 


Honey Institute 


See page 657 for some 
of the Institute’s 
Activities 


Help yourself by helping 





the Institute 





Send renuttance to American 


Honey Institute 


Madison 
Wis. 
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REQUEEN 


for better wintering and larger profits 
next year. 

Use those outstanding Quality Queens 
of imported strain Italians. 


“They Produce” 








1 to 10 untested 50c each 
11 to 50 untested 45c each 
above 50 untested 40c each 

P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 








MOUNTAIN GRAY QUEENS 


Do you want gentler bees? If so, 
introduce some of our Caucasian 
queens into your colonies. Untested, 
50c; tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.00. 
Order now while you can get these 
queens at above prices. Service and 
queens guaranteed. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Ala. 





MORLEY PETTIT 


thanks his many friends and customers 
for good package bee trade. 5 
We have tried hard to give good service 
and believe no other shipper has done bet- 
ter 

Have plenty of good queens for all comers. 
1-11, 55¢; 12-23, 50c; 24-49, 45c; 50-up, 40c. 
Let us take care of your requeening needs. 
Write us when planning for 1942 packages. 
MORLEY PETTIT Tifton, Georgia 


THE APPEAL OF FINE GRANU- 
,ATED HONEY 


(Continued from page 615) 


Again, the number of people who 
complain that honey is too sweet is 
legion, far greater than anyone 
would guess. It is not fair to shut 
them out from access to honey in its 
highest state. Many persons will buy 
honey in quantity who have never 
done so before, because it came to 
them in either its liquid or its unat- 
tractive coarsely granulated state. 


After all, a liquid honey is very 
like a syrup, which can be made 
from cane or corn, and it is thus not 
unique. A finely granulated honey 
is unique, and cannot be duplicated 
except at greater expense than is 
practicable. To prevent honey from 
granulating in this attractive condi- 
tion is to destroy its rarity and its 
value. 


If the higher per capita consump- 
tion of honey in Canada than in the 
United States (as well as the differ- 
ence in price), is not explained by 
the greater proportion put on the 
market in its finely granulated form, 
I am sadly mistaken. I believe that 
the greatest handicap the beekeeping 
industry at present labors under is 
this same habit of selling honey that 
will make a certain proportion of en- 
emies wherever it goes. I believe 
that the most important step we can 
take to rehabilitate the industry and 
give it the prosperity that it deserves 
is to sell honey in fine granulation, 
or at the very least, to prevent any 
honey that has become coarsely gran- 
ulated from reaching the customer. 

Moose Range, Sask. 











AMERICAN 











American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 
and selling of honey. 

—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 


ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States 


Address 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 








2Years'1.50 fe 


AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL 
Te oe 
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TRI-STATE MEETING YO RK’S 
(Continued from page 628 


bees enough to store surplus; third, Package Bees & Queens 


adequate space for the queen to lay : “ 
in; and, fourth, space enough in Quality Bred Italians 

which the bees can store. Beekeepers We are closing down our queen yards 
have lost track of some of the funda- | for this season. Thanks to all of our cus- 
mentals in honey production. In se- pene pnd end patronage and large vol- 
lecting a queen we should know her | Package bees and queens for 1942. We 
background. Don’t go too much on | expect to be better prepared to g.ve you 
the shape and size of her abdomen. highest quality. Foundation stock selected 


taggin aimee “spekii for honey production. Will appreciate hear- 
If a queen is small or sluggish reject ing from you regarding your requirements 


her. We don’t know a queen’s per- , for the coming season 

formance until the end of the season. YORK BEE COMPANY 
So many queens show so poor a per- Jesup, Georgia. U. S. A. 
formance that it pays well to have (The Universal Apiaries) 


on hand in nuclei a reserve of good 
queens so the poor ones can be re- 


placed without waiting for the mails CARNIOLANS 


to bring them. It takes six weeks or 

more for a zood queen to bring a CAUCASIANS 

colony up to proper storing strength. 

A poor queen will fail and leave the 

colony with no surplus. The reserve | ' 1 

queens should be kept in nuclei so | *i@ Yonderful workers. A few fine queens 

that they will have the laying odor | they last ALBERT G. HANN, 

when introduced. Queens direct from Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 

the mails do not have that odor. 
Fig. 19 shows Mr. Walter E. Beck- 


er, President of the Michigan State 

Beekeepers’ Association, presiding at 

the second day session. He has done 

much to promote the interests of bee- Because of the loyal support given us by 

reening } Se aenntt . our customers and friends this has been 

nae rset a ~ a —— = our best year. May we again say THANK 
e picture a 1e bottom shows | you. 

the log INjuse where the _ sessions 

were held. . 








Both races prolific, very gentle, best of 
winterers, build up rapidly in the spring, 





WEAVER APIARIES 
Navasota, Texas 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 


BETTER-BRED QUEENS --- Three-Banded Italians 


Send your name and let us place you on our mailing list among our many satisfied 
customers ‘for 1942 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 








Carefully Selected Italian 
QUEENS---50c 


Write or Wire Your Orders. Prompt Service Guaranteed. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Georgia 
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DOUBLE BOILERS 


We offer the only low-priced double 
boilers for heating your honey. They 
are protected by patents and improved 
through 4 years of manufacture, with | 
hundreds in use. Offered in 10, 40, and 
90 gallon capacities, with built-in wa- 
ter reservoir. 





E. R. Root says “there are two ways of 
clarifying honey—heating and filter- 
ing’, page 485, August 1941, Glean- 
ings. You not only retard granulation 
when you heat your honey but you 
make it brilliantly clear and clean it 
as all particles will rise to the top of 
the tank. 
10-gal. size with spring shut-off 
bottle-filling valve. Price $7.50. COMPETE WITH THE BIG PACKERS 


Wt. 19 Ibs. THIS YEAR BY HEATING 
YOUR HONEY. 


THE WALTER 1. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers 
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